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ON   THE    MEMORY   OF   WARS 


CHAPTER  I 


ON  THE  MEMORY  OF  WARS 


*  But  he  '11  remember  with  advantages.' — This  might 
now  have  another  than  Shakespeare's  meaning.  Many 
men  will  remember  the  war  with  advantages.  But  what 
will  they  be  ?  No  doubt  as  odd  and  unexpected  as  the 
advantages  that  many  men  found  when  first  they  joined 
the  ranks.  For  some  found  comradeship  which  they 
had  never  had  before ;  and  some  were  happy  because 
they  had  now  no  cares,  and  everything  was  ordered  for 
them,  and  for  the  first  time  since  they  were  children  they 
had  not  to  think  and  to  worry  for  themselves.  And  one 
man  at  least  confessed  that  his  chief  delight  was  in 
being  sent  to  bed  at  half-past  nine,  for  he  found  now 
that  he  had  never  before  had  enough  sleep. 

Such  things  as  that  are  a  warning  not  to  be  easy  and 
glib  in  speaking  of  the  advantages  with  which  men  will 
remember  the  years  of  their  service  and  the  war.     At 
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least  they  will  have  seen  countries  that  they  would  never 
have  visited,  and  better  still,  most  men  saw  more  of  their 
own  country  in  a  few  months  of  training  than  otherwise 
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MAIDS  OF  HONOUR  ROW,  RICHMOND 


they  would  have  seen  in  half  a  lifetime ;  and  some  will 
have  seen  with  eyes  that  remembered.  Perhaps  these 
things  will  remain ;  and  as  memory  grows  mellow  and 
loses  its  pain,  men  will  think  of  the  war  chiefly  as  that 


THE  PLOUGH  YARD,  BRENTFORD 


THAMES  SIDE,  BRENTFORD 
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event  which  took  them  travelling,  and  will  remember 
first  neither  what  they  did  nor  what  they  suffered,  but 
the  great  places  that  they  saw  and  the  great  men  whom 
they  met  and  will  not  see  again.     These  will  be  their 


THE  HUT,  OSTERLEY  PARK 


advantages.  A  little  before  he  died  (which  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  not  until  he  had  written  in 
the  '  Burial  in  England  '  the  noblest  of  all  recruiting 
speeches)  Elroy  Flecker  told  in  a  short  poem  what  was 
the  True  Paradise.  English  country  was  to  be  in  it, 
and  the  sea ;  and  though  there  was  to  be  no  more  pain, 
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men  were  still  to  remember  the  sad  grandeur  of  despair 
and  the  thrill  of  war. 

The  pictures  in  this  book  are  the  beginning  of  the 
mellow  memories  of  the  war.     They  are  the  pictures  of  an 


TOWN  WHARF,   ISLEWORTH 


artist  whom  it  took  to  many  places,  travelling  first  in  the 
Motor  Transport  about  London  and  its  camps,  and  then 
with  his  Division  to  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
and  to  the  Curragh  and  Kilcullen  and  Kildare,  and  to 
Salisbury  Plain  and  the  villages  of  Wiltshire,  to  the 
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great  town  of  Amiens  and  the  country  of  the  Somme 
beyond,  when  the  Germans  were  retreating  from  it ;  and 
to  Montreuil,  which  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
old  towns. 


SYON   HOUSE,   ISLEWORTH 


However  men  will  remember  the  war  in  the  ease  of 
later  days,  we  know  at  least  that  they  did  not  go  to  war 
remembering  enough  of  the  past,  or  knowing  enough  of 
the  Englishmen  who  had  gone  to  France  before  them. 
Writing  of  the   '  fascination  of  antiquity '  in    The  Old 
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EDEN    QUAY,   DUBLIN,   REDUCED  TO   RUINS   IN   THE   REBELLION 


The  59/A  Division  was  waiting  in  England  to  go  overseas  when  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke  out  on 

Easter  Monday,  April  24,  1916,     On  the   Wednesday  the  Division  began  to  arrive  in 

Dublin  under  the  command  of  Major-  General  Sandbach. 
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Road,  Mr.  Belloc  says  very  beautifully  (it  is  the  chief 


NELSON'S   PILLAR  AND   GENERAL   POST   OFFICE,   DUBLIN 
The  G.  P.  O. ,  occupied  by  the  rebels,  was  shelled  and  the  interior  completely  gutted. 

lesson  of  all  his  writing),  '  To  study  something  of  great 
age  until  one  grows  familiar  with  it,  and  almost  to  live 
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in  its  time,  is    not  merely  to    satisfy  a  curiosity  or   to 
establish  aimless  truths ;  it  is  rather  to  fulfil  a  function 
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59TH   DIVISIONAL   HEADQUARTERS,   SECRETARY'S  LODGE, 
PHCENIX   PARK,   DUBLIN 


whose  appetite  has  always  rendered  history  a  necessity. 
By  the  recovery  of  the  past,  stuff  and  being  are  added 
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ON   THE    MEMORY   OF   WARS  15 

to  us  ;  our  lives  which,  lived  in  the  present  only,  are  a  film 
or  surface,  take  on  body — are  lifted  into  one  dimension 
more.     The  soul  is  fed.' 

If  this  is  true  of  all  times,  it  is  true,  most  of  all,  of 
times  of  war.  In  war  one  saw  the  soul  frankly  craving  ; 
greedily  feeding  on  windy  rumours  and  unnourishing 
beliefs.  One  saw  men  who  before  had  been  content 
enough  with  this  world,  now  seeking,  under  the  sorrow 
of  early  and  unnatural  deaths,  for  assurances  of  another 
about  which  they  had  scarcely  thought  before.  One  saw 
too  that  men  did  desire  to  be  strengthened  by  the  past. 
If  we  had  known  the  past  so  that  it  became  almost  a 
part  of  our  own  memory  of  things,  and  sustained  and 
comforted  as  good  memories  will,  then  half  the  history  of 
England  would  have  been  behind  the  armies  in  France, 
taking  some  of  the  awful  strangeness  from  the  experience 
of  terrible  things.  For,  wherever  they  went  in  France, 
they  went  where  other  Englishmen  had  been  before 
them,  and  had  done  and  suffered  much  as  they,  had 
marched  and  been  weary,  had  sung  and  drunk,  and 
fought  and  died. 

Almost  the  first  steps  that  the  new  armies  took 
towards  war  were  on  the  earliest  graves  of  the  race. 
The  great  camps  of  Britain  are  more  full  of  ghosts  than 
the  most  ancient  of  her  towns.  Salisbury  Plain  is 
*  populous  with  our  oldest  dead,'  and  the  Curragh,  in 
Ireland,  lies  among  the  ancient  camps,  and  is  a  place  of 
legends  that  still  inspire  men.      There   is   the   tale  of 
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St.  Bridget — St.  Bridget,  worker  of  miracles,  who  came 
in  from  watching  her  sheep  one  wet  day  and  laid  her 


ROUND  TOWER,  KILDARE,  NEAR  THE  CURRAGH 

cloak  to  dry  on  the  rays  of  the  sun — the  tale  of  how  she 
freed  the  Curragh. 

B 
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'  When  she  was  a  poor  girl  she  was  minding  her  cow 
one  time  at  the  Curragh  of  Lifd,  and  she  had  no  place  to 
feed  it  but  the  side  of  the  road.  And  a  rich  man  that 
owned  the  land  came  by  and  saw  her,  and  he  said,  "  How 


KILCULLEN,   NEAR  THE  CURRAGH 

much  land  would  it  take  to  give  grass  to  the  cow?"  "As 
much  as  my  cloak  would  cover,"  said  she.  "  I  will  give 
that,"  said  the  rich  man.  She  laid  down  her  cloak  then, 
and  it  was  spreading  out  miles  and  miles  on  every  side. 
But  there  was  a  silly  old  woman  passing,  and  she  said, 
"  If  that  cloak  goes   on   spreading,  all  Ireland  will  be 
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free "  ;  and  with  that  the  cloak  stopped  and  spread  no 


more 


'  1 


In  the  days  of  the  Irish  rebellion  there  was  an  old 
shepherd,  with  a  long  beard  and  torn,  broad-brimmed 
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FOVANT  CHURCH,  WILTSHIRE 


hat,  who  sometimes  at  evening  would  visit  the  English 
camps  on  the  Curragh,  with  his  dog,  as  he  went  on  his 
ways  in  search  of  the  sheep,  and  would  tell  that  story  of 
St.  Bridget ;  and  how  she  freed  the  Curragh  for  the 
poor ;  and  how,  little  by  little,  it  was  taken  from  them 
again.     He  possessed  the  legendary  past  of  his  country 

^  Lady  Gregory's  version  of  the  legend. 
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as  part  of  his  own  memory,  and  St.  Bridget  was  the 
inspirer  of  his  politics.  But  there  are  few,  especially 
where  men  are  prosperous  and  well  content  with  the 
present,  who  desire,  in  that  way,  to  possess  the  past. 


COMPTON  CHAMBERLAYNE,   WILTSHIRE 


Then  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war  a  desire  for  this 
knowledge  did  appear  very  strangely.  It  appeared  in 
those  tales  that  went  up  and  down  the  country — com- 
forting people  as  much  as  the  rumour  of  the  Russians 


CLARENDON  HOUSE,  DINTON,  WILTSHIRE 
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passing  through  England  to  France,  or  the  cancer  in  the 
throat  that  was  bound  to  kill  the  Kaiser  before  the  year 
was  out — tales  of  the  visions  which  some  soldiers  swore 
had  come  to  them,  and  many  more  people  swore  had 
come  to  soldiers  whom  they  knew,  of  the  ghosts  of  the 


LOADING  WAR    MATERIAL,   HAVRE 

In  February  19 17  the  $gi/i  Division  went  to  France.     It  sailed  from  Southampton  to  Havre, 
and  there  entrained  for  a  point  near  Amiens. 

English  soldiers  of  the  past,  fighting  beside  them.  Such 
tales  multiplied,  not  only  out  of  the  old  desire  for 
miraculous  help,  but  out  of  that  craving  to  be  strength- 
ened by  the  past.  All  those  roads  of  France,  where  the 
armies  went,  were  full  of  English  memories,  could  men 
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only  have  gathered  them.  From  Ypres  to  the  Somme, 
from  Mons  to  Amiens  and  back  again,  there  was  scarcely 
a  road  untrod  by  English  armies,  nor  a  town  where  they 
had  not  done  notable  things. 

If  the  armies  could  have  gone  to  France  possessing 
the  past — the  first  English  battle  of  the  Somme  fought 
against  the  French  and  the  rising  tide ;  the  weary  march, 
before  Agincourt,  all  the  length  of  the  Somme  in  the 
sodden  October  days ;  the  Scottish  knight  who  rode 
alone  against  the  town  of  Noyon  ;  the  600  who  captured 
the  walls  of  Ypres,  '  happy-go-lucky ' ;  the  men  who 
held  the  ditch  of  Bourbourg,  near  Calais,  while  the  town 
burned  behind  them — if  they  had  possessed  these  things, 
then  with  another  meaning  than  Ledwidge's  when  he 
wrote  the  lines  in  France,  dreaming  of  his  Irish  hills, 
every  man  who  went  to  France  might  have  said — 

'  Whatever  way  I  turn,  I  find 
The  path  is  old  unto  me  still.' 


AMIENS 
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CHAPTER  II 


AMIENS 


When  Caesar  captured  Amiens  before  his  famous  march 
against  the  Nervii,  its  much  more  beautiful  name  was 
Samarobriva,  or  Bridge  of  Somme.  That  Celtic  name, 
like  the  names  of  most  of  the  ancient  towns  of  France, 
was  changed  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  instead  by 
the  name  of  the  Gallic  tribe  which  lived  there.  Yet  the 
old  name  is  not  only  more  beautiful  but  more  true.  No 
one  cares  very  much  now  that  once  upon  a  time  the 
Ambiani  lived  in  Amiens,  but  half  the  history  of  the 
town  is  written  in  that  name,  Bridge  of  Somme.  Like 
Bruges  it  is  a  town  of  many  bridges,  for  the  Five  Rivers 
of  Picardy  meet  close  by  it  and  flow  through  its  streets 
in  a  dozen  canals  that  at  one  time  turned  hundreds  of 
water-wheels. 

Amiens  is  famous  for  very  different  things — for  the 
great  Cathedral  standing  massive  as  a  hill  between  the 
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streets,  and  the  spire  that  appears  familiarly  among 
the  Downs,  on  either  side  the  valley,  as  slender  and 
delicate  as  a  tall  flower ;  for  the  vegetable  gardens  in  the 
Somme  marshes  to  which  the  gardeners  go  by  boat ;  for 
Jules  Verne,  who  lived  there  all  his  life,  hardly  ever 
leaving  the  quiet  town,  and  wrote  all  his  wild  adventures 
there  and  in  the  end  became  a  town  councillor.  It  has 
suffered  in  many  wars  since  Caesar  marched  against  it. 
Hardly  a  generation  has  passed  in  a  thousand  years  that 
has  not  seen  men  fighting  up  and  down  its  streets ;  and 
three  times  English  and  French  have  met  there  to  make 
peace — in  1391,  in  1550,  and  again  in  1802 — but  they 
found  peace  hard  to  make  and  harder  still  to  keep. 

The  story  of  the  first  meeting  of  peace  delegates  in 
Amiens,  as  told  by  Froissart,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
stories  that  was  ever  written  of  graceful  courtesy.  The 
French  King  waited  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  for  the 
coming  of  the  English  King's  delegates,  his  uncles  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  Cathedral  had  been 
finished  then  a  few  years.  The  two  Dukes  rode  from 
Calais  with  two  hundred  horsemen ;  were  received 
outside  the  gates  by  four  Dukes  of  France,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  King.  So  long  as  they  remained  they 
were  his  guests,  to  be  treated  with  the  highest  honour, 
receiving  whatever  they  asked  and  paying  nothing. 
Very  careful  rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  Frenchmen  in 
the  town  were  drawn  up  lest  the  King's  honour  in  this 
matter  should  be  in  any  way  injured.     All  quarrelling 
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with  the  English  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death,  nor 
might  knight  or  squire  propose  any  deed  of  arms.  They 
were  warned  to  be  careful  of  brawling  in  inns.  They 
were  told  that  the  English  must  be  treated  with  civility 
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in  the  fields,  the  palace,  and  in  church.  No  Frenchman 
might  go  abroad  at  night  without  a  torch,  but  an 
Englishman  might  go  as  he  pleased,  and  should  he  lose 
himself  he  was  to  be  courteously  conducted  to  his 
lodging.  All  innkeepers  were  warned  that  for  whatever 
the  English  might  ask,  it  was  to  be  given  at  once  and 
without  charge ;  nor  were  they  to  steal  any  bows  or 
c 
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arrows  of  the  English  (so  coveted  was  the  English 
yew),  but  should  the  English  out  of  their  courtesy 
think  proper  to  give  them,  such  presents  might  be 
accepted.      Such    were    the     rules    for    the    courteous 
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completely  wrecked  by  war. 


conduct    of    Frenchmen  when   the  English  were  their 
guests. 

For  a  fortnight  the  delegates  sat  in  conference,  but 
with  little  result.  The  English  could  not  change  the 
terms  that  they  had  brought  with  them.  The  French 
could  not  accept  them.  The  French  would  have  had  the 
English   destroy   the   port   of  Calais,  but  the  English 
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would  not  consent,  for  so  long  as  they  were  masters  of 
Calais  they  had  the  keys  of  France  at  their  girdle. 

Froissart  shakes  his  head  very  sadly  over  the  English 
as  he  records  the  French  opinion  of  them.  You  will 
scarce  credit  it,  says  he,  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  English 
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love  war  better  than  peace.  So  many  had  grown  rich, 
or  won  honour,  or  been  ennobled  for  feats  of  arms  that 
the  rest  were  anxious  to  follow  the  same  road. 

So  the  delegates  talked  for  a  fortnight  and  came  little 
nearer  any  conclusion,  but  this  great  thing  is  recorded  of 
them,  that  '  however  great  the  difference,  each  day  they 
separated  with  the  greatest  good  humour.' 
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England  and  France  have  fought  each  other  in  half 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

'  In  each  other's  cup  have  poured  mingled  blood  and  tears, 
Brutal  joys,  unmeasured  hopes,  intolerable  fears — 
All  that  soiled  or  salted  life  for  a  thousand  years. 
Proved  beyond  the  need  of  proof,  matched  in  every  clime, 
O  companion,  we  have  lived  greatly  in  our  time.' 

Let  this  still  greater  thing  be  remembered  of  them, 
that  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Amiens,  where  the  King 
lodged,  they  were  able  to  differ  with  the  greatest  good 
humour. 


Amiens  has  escaped  destruction  by  the  Germans,  but 
it  lived  through  two  terrible  weeks.  In  the  first  days  of 
the  war  other  towns  of  the  north  were  overwhelmed 
almost  before  they  realised  that  the  Germans  were  in 
France,  but  Amiens  watched  defeat  coming.  For  nearly 
a  week,  while  the  greater  part  of  France  knew  nothing, 
Amiens  lived  on  the  hazardous  frontier  of  war.  The 
British  stores,  brought  down  from  Boulogne,  were 
hurried  away.  Day  and  night,  trains  were  moving 
through,  until  all  the  line  from  Boulogne  had  been 
cleared,  and  stores  and  trains  had  been  sent  southwards 
to  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Boulogne  and  the  other 
Channel  ports  had  been  abandoned.  The  new  British 
base  was  St.  Nazaire  on  the  Atlantic. 
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Troops   marched  through   the   town  ;  trenches  were 
dug  along  the  railway ;  the  eastern  roads  were  filled  with 
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refugees,  and  trains  brought  them  in  from  the  Belgian 
frontier.  Behind  the  refugees  came  the  sound  of  guns, 
and   then   defeated    troops.      One  midnight   the  people 
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stood  in  the  streets  and  watched  them  go  wearily  and 
brokenly  through  the  town. 

It  was  from  Amiens  next  day  that  England  received 
the  first  news  of  her  army,  the  first  awful  gleanings  of 
disaster,  and  for  two  days  believed  that  it  had  been 
smashed  to  pieces. 

Then  the  Sixth  French  Army  began  to  gather  in 
Amiens,  the  army  that  was  destined  to  begin  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  by  turning  the  German  flank.  Division 
after  division  from  Alsace  detrained  there  and  went 
out  to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  On  the  Sunday 
morning,  August  31,  the  eighth  day  since  Mons  and 
the  beginning  of  the  retreat,  the  last  act  of  the  week  of 
suspense  came.  Loud  explosions  were  heard  all  round 
the  town.  The  tunnel  and  railway  bridge  had  been 
blown  up.  The  last  train  had  come  in  and  the  last  of 
the  troops  had  marched  out.  Whither  they  had  gone 
the  people  of  Amiens  did  not  know,  but  they  knew  now 
that  the  war  had  passed  beyond  them.  They  were 
abandoned  ;  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  France.  Next  day 
German  troops  marched  in. 


For  nearly  three  years  Amiens  lived  busily  behind 
the  lines.  Albert  where  the  British  were,  and  Chaulnes 
where  the  French  line  ran,  south  of  the  Somme,  were 
twenty  miles  away.  At  the  end  of  the  German  retreat 
in  the  February  of  1917  and  through  that  year,  the  line 
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was  forty  miles  away.  Then  the  second  week  came 
more  sudden  and  terrible  than  the  first. 

On  March  21,  191 8,  the  German  attack  began  from 
Arras  to  the  Oise.  By  the  evening  of  that  day  the 
Germans  were  thirty-nine  miles  away.  Two  days  later 
the  distance  was  twenty-eight.  On  the  25th  it  was 
nineteen,  on  the  28th  it  was  ten ;  the  Germans  were  on 
the  high  land  of  Villers-Bretonneux,  the  last  defences 
of  the  town,  and  their  shells  were  falling  round  the 
Cathedral.  There  was  no  waiting  and  watching  now,  as 
there  had  been  three  years  before  when  the  peasants 
went  on  gathering  the  harvest  to  the  end.  The  town 
was  abandoned,  and  its  people,  remembering  Arras  and 
Rheims,  went  without  a  hope  that  they  would  see  it 
again. 

But  the  advance  was  stayed  on  the  borders  of  the 
town.  For  four  months  Amiens  was  close  behind  the 
lines.  Then  the  first  of  the  British  counter-attacks 
drove  the  Germans  back  to  the  edge  of  the  old  Somme 
battlefield,  twenty  miles  away,  and  the  town  was  no 
longer  within  range  of  their  guns. 

Though  many  of  its  houses  were  no  more  than  heaps 
of  broken  bricks,  Amiens,  by  comparison  with  other 
towns,  had  not  greatly  suffered  ;  but  in  those  days  when 
it  was  returning  to  life,  when  the  armies  had  gone  far 
across  the  Somme,  when  the  sound  of  the  guns  was  no 
longer  heard,  though  their  flashes  came  at  night  distant 
and  silent  like  summer  lightning,  it  was  a  strange  and 
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ghostly  town.  It  was  like  the  unnamed  great  town  in 
the  fairy  tale  into  which  Prince  Baldud  rode. 

He  came  to  it  and  wondered  to  find  it  empty.  Those 
who  rode  with  him  offered  each  his  own  reason.  One 
said  that  an  enemy  had  carried  all  its  inhabitants  into 
captivity,  and  another  that  the  plague  had  emptied  it, 
and  another  that  its  people  had  heard  of  a  more  beautiful 
and  happier  place  and  had  gone  to  it.  The  prince  listened 
and  said  nothing  until  they  had  done.  Then  looking  up 
at  the  empty  houses  he  said :  '  I  do  not  know  what  has 
come  to  this  place,  nor  why  its  people  have  gone  from 
it,  nor  what  has  happened  here,  but  one  thing  I  know, 
that  Fear  has  been  here.  Fear  is  here  still,'  and  he 
shuddered  at  the  emptiness  and  silence. 

So  they  rode  on  through  street  after  street,  where  all 
the  houses  were  closed  and  well  ordered,  but  unused. 
They  rode,  feeling  that  Fear  was  there.  They  looked  up 
each  side  street  as  they  came  to  it,  and  those  who  rode 
last  looked,  more  than  once,  over  their  shoulders. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  garden  with  tall  trees,  and 
here  they  saw  a  man.  He  leant  in  idleness  against  a  tree 
singing  a  small  song  to  amuse  himself.  As  they  passed 
he  sang  a  little  louder. 

One  of  the  prince's  followers  would  have  questioned 
him,  but  the  prince  said  :  *  There  is  no  need.  He  has 
told  us  all  that  we  need  to  know.  Listen  to  him.  Fear 
is  no  longer  here.' 

So  they  rode  gaily  out  of  the  town  and  up  the  hill. 
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Such  a  town  was  Amiens  when  its  people  began  to 
come  back  to  it.  In  its  streets  one  knew  why  Prince 
Baldud  and  his  men  had  ridden  looking  over  their 
shoulders.  One  went  through  street  after  forsaken  street 
of  empty,  morose  houses,  with  nothing  harmed,  nothing 
touched,  no  sign  of  destruction,  except  that  the  broken 
wires  of  the  tramways  trailed  negligently  in  the  streets. 
It  was  most  odd  and  unexpected,  yet  they  spoke  more 
pitifully  than  anything  else  of  the  people  who  had  fled 
and  the  fear  that  had  driven  them.  They  were  a  more 
desolate  thing  than  the  sight  of  whole  villages  with  all 
their  houses  tumbled  into  their  streets,  and  lying  there 
in  heaps  naked  to  the  sky.  Of  these  the  destruction 
was  too  complete  to  reach  the  heart.  They  were  ruins 
without  age  or  remembrance,  ugliness  or  beauty.  Before 
Arras  was  out  of  range  of  the  German  guns  the  nettles 
and  the  coltsfoot  and  the  loosestrife  were  growing  over 
the  gaping  cellars  in  the  Little  Place,  and  the  Cathedral 
steps  were  green  with  grass  and  sycamores.  These 
ruins  were  returning  already  to  the  earth.  But  the 
streets  of  Amiens  were  desolate  because  they  were 
unharmed ;  for  when  all  has  been  said  of  the  horror 
and  ugliness  of  destruction,  the  truth  remains  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  desolate  and  inhuman 
as  streets  that  are  deserted  though  men  might  walk 
there,  and  houses  that  are  empty  though  men  might 
live  in  them. 

One  by  one  the  people  came  back  to  Amiens.     The 
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hotels  opened,  for  many  officers  passed  through  the 
town,  and  shopkeepers  put  parchment  panes  in  their 
broken  windows,  and  set  out  the  wares  in  their  shops. 
There  was  no  light  or  water  in  the  town,  but  it  began  to 
have,  by  day,  a  more  habitable  air. 

Shells  had  burst  in  the  Place  of  Peter  of  Amiens. 
They  had  left  great  scars  in  the  stones,  and  the  Cathedral 
windows  on  the  eastern  front  were  all  broken.  One 
looked  familiarly  in  at  the  tall  pillars  and  the  branches 
of  the  vaulted  roof.  Above  the  windows  the  gar- 
goyles with  their  stretching  necks  and  wide  open 
mouths  seemed  to  be  baying  defiance  at  the  retreating 
enemy. 

'There  is  an  immense  cheerfulness,'  wrote  Ruskin, 
'  in  this  daylight  church,  itself  so  warm  with  light,  the 
white  stone  as  if  just  a  little  browned  by  the  sun.  It  is 
a  daylight  church  in  a  way,  very  different  from  that  of 
Cologne.  Here  it  is  not  abstract  reason  to  which  a 
chilly  light  bears  witness,  but  rather  the  whole  temple, 
alive  with  natural  life  in  its  very  lines,  its  coils  of  stone 
flowers  that  link  pillar  to  pillar  in  an  unbroken 
garland,  lies  open  to  God  without  reticence,  grateful 
for  existence.' 

Now  it  was  as  light  as  the  day  outside,  and  its 
windows  were  filled  with  trees  and  the  sky.  Only  one 
part  of  it  was  dim.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  behind 
the  high  altar  all  the  broken  windows  had  been  covered 
over  with  boards  ;  candles  burnt  there,  and  women  prayed 
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before  a  stone  statue,  perhaps  four  feet  high,  that  stood 
among  flowers.  It  was  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with 
placid,  vacant  face,  crowned  and  veiled,  with  the  Infant 
Christ  sitting  in  her  arms,  and  a  lamb  lying  across  her 
feet.  This  was  the  miraculous  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sheep  of  Albert,  for  which,  a  few  years  before  the 
war,  the  Cathedral  of  Albert  was  built.  It  was  to  make 
of  that  town  another  Lourdes,  to  which  the  pilgrims 
might  come  to  be  healed.  It  had  been  saved  by  the 
Australians,  the  day  that  the  Germans  entered  Albert, 
and  had  been  brought  to  Amiens.  From  there  it  had 
been  sent  for  safety  to  Normandy,  and  brought  to 
Amiens  again  on  September  7.  Next  day  pontifical 
mass  was  celebrated  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
battles  of  August  8  and  of  August  21,  which  had 
disengaged  Amiens  and  delivered  Albert.  At  that 
mass,  celebrated  between  the  great  walls  of  sandbags 
built  over  the  choir,  a  guard  of  honour  of  Australians 
stood  with  fixed  bayonets  round  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin. 

In  the  next  chapel  to  that  chapel  where  the  women 
prayed,  workmen  were  hammering  the  broken  glass  from 
the  windows,  and  it  fell  tinkling  on  the  stones  outside. 
In  the  next  the  windows  had  neither  glass  nor  leading ; 
they  were  open  to  the  sky.  The  trees  were  rustling 
through  them,  and  the  birds  were  flying  in  and  out. 
The  tall  carved  stalls  of  the  choir  were  still  hidden 
behind    the    walls   of  sandbags    built   on    iron    frames. 
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and   the   nave  was   empty  except    for    little    heaps    of 
rubbish. 

From  the  door  of  St.  Firmin  the  Confessor  came  a 
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sound  of  tapping  in  little  bursts  of  sound.  Two  boys 
were  playing  there  at  war.  They  had  made  a  barricade 
of  wood  that  the  workmen  had  left.  They  had  found 
another  piece  shaped  like  a  machine-gun.  They  lay  on 
the  stones  firing  across  the  great  empty  space  of  the  nave 
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at  the  door  of  the  Golden  Virgin,  and  tapping  out  the 
sound  of  the  quick  bullets  on  the  wood. 

Such  was  the  Cathedral,  one  day,  in  the  late  summer 
when  Amiens  was  coming  to  life  again.  There,  in  little, 
was  the  whole  of  France — France  barricaded  against 
destruction,  France  shelled  and  broken,  France  at  prayer, 
France  at  the  guns. 

By  night  Amiens  was  again  a  city  of  the  dead.  But 
all  the  towns  in  the  zones  of  the  armies  were  the  same 
by  night,  shuttered,  ghostly,  and  desolate,  without  light 
or  sign  of  living  except  for  the  flash  of  the  electric 
torches  which  the  military  policemen  swung  in  their 
hands  as  they  directed  the  dark  traflic  through  the 
streets. 

We  went  out  feeling  our  way  between  the  houses. 
The  only  light  in  all  Amiens  was  one  pale  reflection  of 
the  sky  on  the  still  waters  of  the  Somme.  For  a  moment 
it  lifted  the  darkness.  Then  we  were  deep  again  in  the 
night  between  the  double  avenue  of  the  trees  in  the 
street  called  the  Boulevard  of  the  Beautiful  City ;  and 
there  we  came  on  a  second  light. 

It  was  no  passing  ghost  of  a  sunset  that  had  already 
gone,  but  a  clear,  warm  light.  It  burnt  in  an  English 
'bus  that  had  been  drawn  in  under  the  trees.  The 
windows  were  boarded  up  nearly  to  the  top,  and  through 
the  narrow  slit  that  remained  the  light  shone.  Within 
we  knew  that  the  driver  was  taking  his  ease  by  his 
candle,  smoking  or  eating  until  it  was  time  to  sleep. 
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That  cheerful  light  told  us  these  things.  In  that  dark 
deserted  town  it  was  like  the  song,  in  the  story  of  Prince 
Baldud,  that  banished  fear. 
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The  pigeons  were  housed  in  motor  or  horse  vans  so  that  they  could  be  quickly  moved  from  one  part  of 
the  front  to  another,  and  from  these  were  taken  up  to  the  line  by  hand  in  baskets. 
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CHAPTER  III 
SOMME    CROSSINGS 

French  King. — 'Tis  certain  he  hath  passed  the  river  Somme. 

Henry  V.,  Act  in.  Scene  5. 

'  There  lay  beneath  you,  far  as  eye  could  reach  on  either 
side,  this  wonderful  valley  of  the  Somme,  with  line  on 
line  of  tufted  aspen  and  tall  poplar  making  the  blue 
distances  more  exquisite  in  bloom  by  the  gleam  of  their 
leaves ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  by  the  glittering  of  the 
divided  streams  of  its  river  lay  the  clustered  mossy  roofs 
of  Abbeville.' 

So  Ruskin  described  the  Somme  as  it  is  where  it 
nears  the  sea.  To  him  it  was  the  valley  whither  the 
Gothic  spirit  in  architecture,  driven  out  of  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  came  to  die. 

Its  beautiful  source  is  described  by  M.  Ardouin 
Dumazet,  who  has  travelled  through  France,  with  a  care, 
and  written  of  it  in  such  detail,  as  most  men  think  it  only 
worth  while  to  devote  to  other  countries  than  their  own. 
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*  The  Somme  rises  in  a  round  basin,  a  sort  of  shell 
made  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  chalk.  Here  is  a  little 
still  lagoon  surrounded  by  superb  elm  trees,  whose  great 
naked  roots  plunge  into  the  brittle  rock.  Between  these 
roots  by  little  delicate  caves  in  the  cleft  rock  come  twenty 
or  thirty  tiny  streams,  and  the  flights  of  ducks  leave 
trails  of  white  where  they  have  disturbed  the  mud.  The 
lagoon  grows  narrow,  and  from  it  escapes  a  strong  stream 
which  flows  away  in  a  narrow  bed  between  the  poplars.' 

This  is  the  Somme  at  its  birth  a  little  way  north  of 
St.  Quentin.  From  there,  all  its  150  miles  to  the  sea,  it 
falls  less  than  300  feet.  So  it  flows,  an  indolent  stream, 
by  its  aspens  and  poplars  and  willows,  through  fields  that 
are  always  heavy  with  water.  It  loses  itself  altogether  in 
the  great  marshes  of  Peronne ;  it  divides  into  a  dozen 
canals  at  Amiens  with  its  strange  water  gardens,  and  all 
the  way  to  Abbeville  its  canal  goes  with  it. 

This  slow-flowing,  marshy  river  of  Northern  France 
was  a  river  great  in  English  history  long  before  the 
British  line  went  forward  all  the  way  from  Gommecourt 
to  Mametz  to  open  the  battle  of  the  Somme  on  July  i, 
1916. 

Twice  in  history  weary  English  armies  had  marched 
and  countermarched  by  that  wet  valley,  searching  for  a 
way  across  the  river,  and  it  was  nearly  their  undoing. 
Crecy  and  Agincourt  were  both  battles  of  the  Somme ; 
but  for  it  they  would  have  been  very  differently  fought, 
or,  more  likely  still,  never  fought  at  all. 


VRAIGNES  CHURCH 
One  of  the  villages  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  their  retreat. 


Remains  of  another  destroyed  village. 
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In  the  summer  of  1346  Edward  iii.  gathered  an  army 
and  a  fleet  at  Hampton.  He  intended  to  sail  for  Gascony, 
where  the  English  garrisons  were  being  driven  out  of 
their  castles  by  a  French  army  of  60,000  men  under  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  but  on  the  third  day  of  the  voyage 
the  wind  changed  and  drove  him  back  on  the  Cornish 
coast.  At  that  he  altered  his  plans.  He  sailed  the  second 
time  for  Normandy  instead,  knowing  that  it  was  a  rich 
country,  and  that  all  its  soldiers  would  have  gone  to  the 
Gascon  war.  He  landed  near  Cherbourg,  with  four 
thousand  men-at-arms  and  ten  thousand  archers,  besides 
Irishmen  and  Welshmen  who  followed  him  on  foot.  He 
marched  through  Normandy,  keeping  near  the  coast, 
and  despoiling  the  towns  as  he  went ;  the  fleet  kept 
pace  with  him,  receiving  the  spoils.  So  he  went,  cap- 
turing Saint  Lo  and  Caen,  and  Louviers,  which  was  the 
richest  town  of  all  Normandy.  He  came  very  near 
to  Paris  and  threatened  it,  and  then  turned  north- 
wards on  his  way  to  Calais ;  but  first  he  must  cross  the 
Somme. 

He  came  to  Airaines,  five  miles  south  of  the  Somme, 
and  about  half-way  between  Abbeville  and  Amiens. 
There  he  stayed  for  a  day  or  two  '  to  take  counsel  how  he 
should  cross  the  river ' ;  and  well  he  might,  for  the  French 
king  had  left  St.  Denis  and  was  now  at  Amiens,  only 
seventeen  miles  away.  He  had  gathered  an  army  more 
than  five  times  as  large  as  Edward's.  He  was  preparing 
to  move  down  the  Somme  valley  from  that  town,  and  to 
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pen  the  English  in  the  angle  between  the  broad  river 
mouth  and  the  sea. 

Next  day  Edward  sent  out  a  large  reconnoitring  force 
under  his  two  marshals,  to  see  if  they  could  find  a  bridge 
that  was  unbroken  or  a  ford  that  was  unguarded.  They 
went  up  and  down  the  river,  but  they  could  find  none. 
They  fought  all  morning  at  the  bridge  of  Remy  near 
Abbeville,  but  could  not  force  a  passage.  They  went  up 
the  valley.  They  went  to  Long-en-Ponthieu.  They  went 
to  Fontaine.  They  went  as  far  as  Picquigny,  which  was 
only  eight  miles  from  Amiens.  Then  they  returned  to 
Airaines  and  reported  that  they  had  failed.  The  king, 
says  Froissart,  was  right  pensive  that  night.  The  French 
army  had  left  Amiens. 

Next  morning  the  English  troops  were  astir  before 
dawn,  and  marched  out  from  Airaines  towards  Abbeville 
and  the  sea.  They  went  in  some  haste,  for  the  French, 
who  were  close  behind  them  and  entered  Airaines  at 
noon,  not  only  found  the  stores  that  they  had  left,  but 
their  meat  all  ready  on  the  spits,  and  their  bread  in  the 
ovens. 

That  night  the  English  king  stayed  at  Oisemont, 
eight  miles  from  Airaines,  but  his  reconnoitring  parties 
had  pushed  on  to  Abbeville  and  beyond  it.  There  they 
had  fought,  but  failed  again  to  cross  the  river.  When 
they  returned  the  king  sent  for  his  French  prisoners,  men 
of  that  neighbourhood ;  questioned  them ;  offered  to  set 
any  twenty  of  them  free,  unransomed,  if  one  would  tell 
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DOMART-EN-PONTHIEU 
North  of  the  Somme  between  Abbeville  and  Amiens. 
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him  of  a  ford  between  Abbeville  and  the  sea.     Then  one 
of  them  told  him  of  the  ford  of  Blanchetaque,  and  said 


BANKS   OF  THE  SOMME,   MERICOURT 

Tke  59M  Division  was  quartered  in  the  village  and  chdteau  of  Mericourt  on  its  way  up  to  the  line 
in  March  1917.     Mericourt  was  then  Just  out  0/ shell-fire. 

that  it  was  no  more  than  knee-deep  when  the  tide  was 
low. 

The  English  had  little  sleep  that  night.  Reveille  was 
sounded  at  midnight.  They  moved  out  of  Oisemont 
before  it  was   yet  day  ;    they   had  reached  the  ford  at 
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Blanchetaque,  fifteen  miles  away,  as  the  sun  was  rising. 


GATEWAY  TO  CHATEAU,   MERICOURT-SUR-SOMME 
On  the  gateway  is  the  date  1665.      The  rest  of  the  house  is  much  later. 

They  reached  it  to  find  that  the  tide  was  at  the  flood,  and 
worse  still  that  the  ford  was  strongly  guarded.     But  to 
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force  that  ford  was  their  last  hope,  for  they  knew  that  the 
French  army  was  close  behind  them.  They  waited  until 
the  tide  was  low,  and  then  attacked.  The  Frenchmen 
met  them  in  the  water.  They  fought  knee-deep  in  the 
Somme.  It  was  hard  fighting ;  but  in  the  end  the 
massed  fire  of  the  English  archers  beat  down  the  defence. 
The  French  troops  broke  and  the  ford  was  taken.  The 
English  crossed  in  safety,  but  it  was  safety  that  was  pass- 
ing with  the  minutes.  They  had  reached  Blanchetaque  at 
sunrise,  which  would  be  about  four  o'clock  that  morning. 
They  must  have  waited  until  nine  or  ten  in  the  forenoon 
before  they  could  attack,  waited  knowing  that  the  French 
army  was  coming  closer  and  closer.  They  must  have 
fought  with  the  desperate  feeling  that  at  any  moment 
French  horsemen  would  fall  upon  their  rear.  They  can 
hardly  have  had  three  hours,  or  at  most  four,  to  fight  the 
battle  and  to  cross.  The  tide  must  already  have  been 
rising  against  them  before  the  battle  was  ended,  and 
though  the  ford  was  hard  of  bottom  and  broad  enough 
for  twelve  men  to  cross  abreast,  the  water  must  have 
been  near  the  saddles  before  the  last  horseman  had 
ridden  over. 

The  French  king  had  left  Airaines  that  morning 
expecting  to  find  the  English  trapped  against  the  Somme. 
The  tide  was  high  again,  and  that  would  be  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the 
river  and  had  gone.     He  went  back  to  Abbeville. 

The  battle  of  Crecy  was  fought  two  days  later,  ten 
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miles  north  of  the  Somme.    It  was  fought  by  an  English 


RUINED   FARMHOUSE,   MERICOURT-SUR-SOMME 


army   well    rested  and  awaiting  the  enemy,  on  ground 
that  it  had  chosen  ;  but  by  so  little  did  it  miss  being 
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fought  by  an  army  weary  and  harassed,  penned  against  a 
river  without  advantage  of  ground,  or  way  of  retreat. 
Blanchetaque  was  the  first  English  battle  of  the  Somme, 
and  it  saved  an  army  from  disaster. 

Seventy  years  later  another  English  adventure  was 
nearly  brought  to  disaster  by  the  Somme.  It  was  that 
reckless  and  desperate  raid  which  Henry  v.  began,  late 
in  the  summer  of  141 5,  by  the  capture  of  Harfleur  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  Those  of  his  men  who  each 
St.  Crispin's  eve  *  remembered  with  advantages '  the 
deeds  they  did  at  Agincourt,  must  have  remembered  also 
and  cursed  the  Somme. 

Harfleur  taken,  Henry  found  himself  with  winter 
already  near,  and  an  army  much  weakened  by  dysentery. 
He  determined  to  retreat,  but  not  direct  by  sea.  Instead, 
he  would  march  to  Calais.  By  the  coast  it  was  a  journey 
of  close  on  two  hundred  miles,  and  by  the  coast  he 
meant  to  go.  He  followed  it  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme,  which  he  too  hoped  to  cross  by  the  ford  of 
Blanchetaque,  but  this  time  the  ford  was  too  strongly 
held.  He  turned  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 
He  could  do  nothing  else ;  but  it  was  as  if  an  army 
marching  southwards  by  the  east  coast  of  England  to 
embark  at  Dover  had  tried  and  failed  to  cross  the 
Thames  below  London  and  been  forced  to  make  for 
Dover  by  Reading  or  Oxford. 

The  Constable  of  France  was  at  Abbeville,  just  across 
the   Somme.      He   too   marched   inland,    following   the 
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opposite  bank  of  the  river ;    setting  guards  at  all  the 


DISPATCH   RIDERS'   QUARTERS,   MERICOURT-SUR-SOMME 

From  Mericourt  the  ^gtk  Division  7noved  ttp  in  March  to  take  over  the  line  from  Belloy  to  Generviont. 

All  the  line  south  of  the  Somme  had  been  held  by  the  French  until  the  end  of  Febi'tiary  1917, 

when  the  British  took  it  over  dowft  to  Roye. 

fords  and  bridges  ;  warning  all  the  towns  as  far  as  Corbie 
and  Peronne.      Henry  could  find  no  crossing.      Every 
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step  took  him  further  from  Calais,  and  more  deeply  into 


FRENCH   SOLDIERS'   GRAVES,    MERICOURT-SUR-SOMME 

the  power  of  the  enemy,  but  he  could  do  nothing  except 
go  on.     He  vknew  that  any  day  he  might  be  stopped 
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and  forced  to  give  battle ;  food  was  very  hard  to  get ; 
his  way  was  by  a  sodden  valley ;  winter  had  already 
come. 

'  The  Englishmen  were  afflicted  in  this  journey  with 
an  hundred  discommodities,  for  the  vitail  was  in  manner 


FRENCH   TRENCH   DIRECTION   BOARD,   FOUCAUCOURT 

The  Furies  communication  trench  was  one  of  the  main  communications  up  to  the  line. 
Part  of  the  ^gth  Division  was  encamped  in  dug-outs  in  a  sunken  lane  close  by. 


all  spent  and  now  they  could  get  none,  for  their  enemies 
had  destroyed  all  the  corn  before  their  coming.  Rest 
they  could  take  none,  for  their  enemies  were  ever  at 
hand  ;  daily  it  rained  and  nightly  it  freezed  ;  of  fuel  was 
scarceness  and  of  fluxes  was  plenty ;  money  they  had 
enough  but  comfort  they  had  none.' 
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So  Hall  in  his  Chronicles  speaks  of  that  desperate 
October  march  which  took  the  English  army  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  Somme  before  they  could  find  a  way 
across  it. 

*  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field, 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry.' 

In  those  three  lines,  and  that  one  line  in  the  mouth 
of  the  French  king  at  Rouen,  does  Shakespeare  compress 
those  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  marching  that 
lay  between  Harfleur  and  Agincourt. 

Henry  and  his  army  followed  the  Somme  to  Amiens, 
passing  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  came  to 
Corbie.  There  they  were  met  by  the  garrison,  and  found 
the  encounter  '  both  joyous  and  profitable,'  for  they  drove 
the  garrison  back  to  its  gates  ;  but  they  could  not  cross 
the  river. 

Near  Corbie  an  English  soldier  was  caught  stealing 
from  a  church  the  gilt  box  in  which  the  sacred  wafer 
was  kept.  He  was  hanged  at  the  church  door.  Shake- 
speare makes  Bardolph  the  thief.  Pistol  and  Fluellen 
tell  the  tale  : — 

*  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him  ; 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  pax  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  damned  death  ! ' 

Thus  Pistol ;  and  Fluellen  : — 

'  I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is  like 
to   be   executed   for  robbing  a   church,  one   Bardolph,   if  your 
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majesty  know  the  man ;  his  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and 
knobs,  and  flames  o'  fire ;  and  his  lips  blows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is 
like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue  and  sometimes  red;  but  his  nose 
is  executed,  and  his  fire's  out' 

So  it  was  at  Corbie  that  Bardolph  was  hanged. 
Their  way  took  the  English  right  across  Santerre,  by 
places  now  grown  most  familiar,  whose  names  for  a 
generation  will  be  as  much  English  names 
as  French,  by  Villers-Bretonneux,  and  by 
Peronne,  until  at  last  among  the  marshes 
of  Nesle  they  found  an  unguarded  ford  at 
Voycnnes.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  roads  of  Gaul,  the  road  from  Paris 
to  the  north-eastern  districts,  had  crossed 
the  Somme  at  Voyennes.  It  is  one  of  those 
Roman  roads  that  have  disappeared. 
Henry  s  was  the  last  army  to  use  that  ford, 
and  the  crossing  had  already  fallen  into 
ruins.  Voyennes  was  only  fifteen  miles 
from  St.  Quentin,  and  the  men  of  that  town  had  been 
ordered  to  stake  the  ford,  but  they  had  not  done  it. 
Even  then,  among  the  marshes,  it  took  Henry's  army  the 
better  part  of  a  day  to  cross. 

Just  four  hundred  years  later  the  English,  marching 
on  Paris  after  Waterloo,  crossed  the  Somme  near 
Voyennes,  and  for  a  night  Wellington's  headquarters 
were  at  Nesle.  Another  hundred  and  two  years  passed, 
and  one  March  morning  English  and  French  cavalry,  in 
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pursuit  of  the  Germans,  met  in  the  streets  of  Nesle,  and 
rode  together  towards  the  Somme.  They  crossed  it  at 
Brie,  a  few  miles  north  of  Voyennes,  where  the  engineers 
worked  day  and  night  to  bridge  the  river.  There  was 
not  only  the  river  but  the  canal  and  the  marshes  to  be 
crossed,  six  gaps  in  all  to  be  bridged,  some  very  wide 


THE  SOMME  CROSSING   AT   BRIE 


Here  and  at  St.  Christ  the  ^gth  Division  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  Germans. 


and  over  a  swift-flowing  current.  The  work  began  on 
the  morning  of  March  i8.  By  ten  that  night  foot 
bridges  were  ready  for  the  infantry.  By  five  in  the 
morning  of  March  20,  light  bridges  for  cavalry  and  horse 
transport  were  finished ;  by  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day — 80  hours  after  the  work  was  begun — the  six 
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gaps  were  spanned  with  heavy  bridges  that  would  take 
any  traffic. 

Another  year  passed  and  the  British  were  fighting 
once  more  at  the  Somme  crossings  between  Peronne  and 
Voycnnes.  It  was  the  Fifth  Army,  in  retreat,  and  it 
fought  for  a  day  to  hold  the  line  of  the  river,  but  the 
spring  of  191 8  was  dry,  and  nearly  everywhere  the  river 
was  fordable.     It  could  not  be  held. 

When  Henry  and  his  army  were  across  the  Somme 
they  turned  northwards  again  on  their  long  road  to 
Calais.  They  lay  a  night  at  Athies.  Next  day  they 
passed  once  more  by  Peronne,  and  marched  right  across 
what  was  to  be  the  field  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Somme 
battles.  That  night  they  lay  at  Albert,  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Ancre.  Next  day  they  pushed  on  by 
Doullens,  and  came,  on  the  night  of  October  24,  to  the 
village  of  Maisoncelles,  north-west  of  St.  Pol.  There,  at 
last,  they  found  the  French  army  waiting  for  them.  It 
lay  at  Ruiseauville.     Between  the  two  was  Agincourt. 

Since  the  English  turned  back  from  the  ford  at 
Blanchetaque,  eleven  days  before,  they  had  marched  150 
miles,  but  they  were  scarcely  20  miles  nearer  Calais. 
They  had  crossed  the  Somme,  but  that  was  all. 
Between  them  and  Calais  was  a  French  army  no  longer 
to  be  escaped,  and  more  than  three  times  as  numerous 
as  they. 

In  the  Chorus  to  Act  iv.  of  Henry  V.  Shakespeare 
has  described  that  last  night  before  the  battle  as  the  two 


HAPPLINCOURT  CHATEAU 

Near  the  Somme  crossing  at  Brte. 


MONS  EN  CHAUSS^E  CHURCH 


Large  crater  at  east  end  blown  up  by  the  Germans  in  retreat  to  destroy  cross  roads. 
The  explosion  caused  the  partial  destruction  of  the  church. 
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armies,  scarcely  a  mile  apart,  watched  each  other's  fires, 
the  confident  Frenchmen  playing  at  dice  for  the  English, 
while  '  the  poor  condemned  English ' 

Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad 

Investing  lank-lean  cheeks  and  war- worn  coats, 

Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghosts. 

Shakespeare  had  read  the  story  in  Holinshed,  who 
wrote  that  the  order  was  given :  *  No  noise  or  clamour 
shall  be  made  in  the  host,  but  every  man  keep  himself 
quiet ' ;  and,  with  that  to  guide  him,  he  gives  to  the 
whole  army  that  night  the  same  noble  and  sad  gravity 
which  he  gives  to  the  king.  The  men  who  speak  for  it 
are  Williams  and  John  Bates  moralising,  at  daybreak, 
on  war  and  death  and  the  consciences  of  kings.  But 
Shakespeare  left  out  something  that  is  in  the  other 
stories  of  that  night.  All  the  army  did  not  '  sit  patiently 
and  inly  ruminate.'     Hall  tells  a  different  story. 

'  The  English  that  night  sounded  their  trumpets  and 
diverse  instruments  musical  with  great  melody,  and  yet 
they  were  both  hungry,  weary,  sore-travelled  and  much 
vexed  with  cold  diseases.' 

It  was  five  hundred  years  later,  on  another  October 
day,  on  the  battlefield  just  north  of  the  Somme,  with 
such  October  weather  as  Henry  and  his  army  had  found 
there.     It  had  rained  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  even 
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when  the  rain  ceased  for  a  time  no  sun  came.  Trenches 
were  two  and  three  feet  deep  in  water,  and  all  the  chalk 
was  slime. 

^ '  We  were  bivouacked  somewhere  between  Carnoy 
and  Montauban,  waiting  in  the  mud  to  go  into  the  line 
that  night,  and  wondering  how  many  would  come  out 
again.  There  was  to  be  an  attack,  but  whether  we  were 
to  attack  or  other  troops  would  attack  over  us,  we  did 
not  know.  Then  we  were  told  that  the  band  of  the 
Leicesters  was  going  to  play,  and  we  went  to  hear  it. 
I  think  that  it  played,  that  afternoon,  through  all  the 
musical  comedies  that  had  ever  been  written,  all  the 
things  that  every  one  knew  ;  and  we  sat  about  in  the  mud, 
on  boxes,  or  whatever  we  could  find,  and  listened  and 
wrote  our  last  letters — "  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  rather 
busy,  so  I  don't  expect  you'll  hear  from  me  again  for 
some  days  "  :  one  always  said  much  the  same.  The  band 
went  on  playing  all  the  afternoon.  Last  of  all  it  played 
Schubert's  "  Nightingale."  It  played  that  as  it  was 
getting  dusk,  and  all  the  way  round  from  Thiepval  to 
where  our  line  joined  the  French  line  on  the  Somme  we 
could  see  the  great  circle  of  the  battle  fires.' 

And  the  tunes  that  mean  so  much  to  you  alone 
I  can  rip  your  very  heartstrings  out  with  those. 
When  Shakespeare  wrote  of  that  last  night  by  the 

^  From  a  letter. 
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camp  fires  before  Agincourt  he  should  not  have  left  out 
'  the  trumpets  and  diverse  instruments  musical '  of  the 
English. 


A   'GOOSEBERRY  BUSH' 
^  movable  German  wire  entanglement. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ACROSS  SANTERRE 

From  the  village  of  Longueau,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Amiens,  runs  a  road  which,  on  the  map,  looks 
straighter  than  any  other  of  the  straight  roads  of  France. 
It  has  this  odd  appearance,  on  the  map,  of  being 
straighter  even  than  straightness  itself,  because  it  runs 
due  east  and  west.  It  goes  unswerving  for  over  thirty 
miles,  by  Villers-Bretonneux,  Fouaucourt,  and  Estr^es 
Denidcourt.  It  crosses  the  Somme  at  Brie,  and  so  by 
way  of  Mons  en  Chauss^e,  or  Mons  on  the  Causeway, 
and  Estrdes  en  Chaussee,  until  it  comes  to  Vermand. 
The  country  which  it  crosses  is  Santerre. 

On  three  sides  of  Santerre  are  rivers.  On  the  west  of 
it  is  the  Noye,  which  joins  the  Somme  at  Amiens.  On 
the  east  and  on  the  north   flows   the   Somme,    turning 
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at  right  angles  where  Peronne  stands.  The  towns  of 
Montdidier,  Roye,  and  Ham  mark  its  southern  frontier. 
It  is  a  rolling  chalk  upland  of  unhedged,  coloured  fields. 
The  history  of  this  country  of  Santerre  is  to  be  read  in 
the  four-towered  castle  of  Peronne  among  the  Somme 
marshes,  and  in  the  walls  of  Ham,  which  are  thirty-five 


AT   LONGUEAU,   NEAR  AMIENS 


feet  thick.  Joan  of  Arc  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  before  he  was  Emperor 
Napoleon  iii.,  escaped  from  it  after  six  years  of 
captivity.  He  walked  out  from  it  disguised  as  a  work- 
man, and  carrying  a  plank  on  his  shoulder  to  hide  his 
face.  It  is  the  simplest  escape  in  history — without  a 
barred  window,  or  a  file  hidden  in  a  loaf,  or  knotted 
sheets,  or  stabbed  sentries,  or  a  moat  to  be  swum — 
yet,  in  the  odd  chances  that  accompanied  it,  the  most 
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thrilling.  No  one  could  read  the  story  of  it  without 
feeling  that  the  '  penny  plain '  in  life  really  is  better  than 
the  '  twopenny  coloured,'  but  the  artist  in  such  things 
may  well  despair  before  it,  seeing  in  it  proof  besides 
that  while  nature  may  dare  to  work  in  penny  plain,  he 
must  have  his  colours  if  any  one  is  to  look  at  him. 


MONS  EN  CHAUSSEE 

Near  St.  Cren,  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Division  during  the  pursuit  of  the  Germans.      The 
village  was  destroyed  and  the  men  lived  in  the  cellars. 

The  moats  and  towers  of  Ham  and  Peronne  are  the 
witnesses  remaining  of  the  times  when  the  peasants  of 
Santerre  must  have  lived  always  half  ready  to  leave  their 
homes.  On  the  rumour  of  approaching  armies  they  fled 
to  one  or  other  of  the  walled  towns,  and  when  the  storm 
had  passed  returned  to  find  what  was  left  and  rebuild 
what  was  broken.  Orleanists  and  Burgundians  and 
Navarrois,  Germans  and  Spaniards  and  Normans, 
Flemings  and  Cossacks  and  English  have  all,  in  their 
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time,  fought  across  Santerre.  The  walls  of  Ham  had 
need  to  be  strong,  and  the  moats  of  Peronne  broad  and 
deep. 

*  The  country,'  says  Froissart,  *  was  so  overrun  that 
the  lands  were  uncultivated,  for  none  dared  to  till  them. 


NO-MAN'S  LAND,   ESTR^ES  DENltCOURT 
Sketch  of  the  front  held  by  the  ^gth  Division  before  the  German  retreat  of  March  1 91 7. 

The  Navarrois,  and  the  English  with  them,  went  armed 
or  unarmed  and  rode  over  the  country  at  their  pleasure, 
to  amuse  themselves,  from  one  garrison  to  another,  as  if 
all  had  been  at  peace.  The  knights  had  sufficient  work 
in  guarding  their  houses  and  castles.' 

Such  was  life  in  Santerre  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  when  it  was  the  hunting  ground 
of  many  armies,  and  not  least  of  the  English.     If  we 
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had  the  list  of  those  years  when  no  harvest  was  sown  in 
Santerre,  we  should  have  the  greater  part  of  its  history. 

When  the  English  invaded  it  they  came  by  their  port 
of  Calais,  and  from  Calais  to  St.  Omer,  and  then  by 
Arras  and  Bapaume,  following  almost  that  line  where 
the  British  trenches  ran  in  19 17.  By  this  way  there 
came  to  Santerre  in  1359  the  first  real  Expeditionary 
Force  that  ever  left  England.     Edward  iii.  had  gathered 


ROYAL  AIR   FORCE,   ESTREES  EN  CHAUSSEE 
Typical  Flying  Ground  and  Camp. 

an  army  very  much  larger  than,  thirteen  years  before,  he 
had  taken  to  Normandy.  There  was  scarcely  a  knight 
or  squire,  from  men  of  twenty  to  men  of  sixty,  who  did 
not  go  with  it.  So  large  an  army  had  never  left  England 
before.  More  interesting  still,  it  went  like  a  modern 
army  fully  equipped,  and  taking  all  its  stores.  For  the 
country  of  Picardy  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  wars 
that  for  three  years  the  fields  had  been  left  unsown. 
The  invaders  trusted  to  find  nothing  on  the  country  side 
but  oats  for  their  horses.     They  had  their  Army  Service 
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Corps,  a  train  of  six  thousand  carts  and  waggons,  and 
many  pack  horses.  The  whole  train  covered  over  two 
leagues.  They  had  their  bakeries  and  their  mills ; 
*  utensils  never  before  accustomed  to  be  carried  after  an 
army,  such  as  hand  mills  to  grind  their  corn,  ovens  to 
bake  their  bread,  and  a  variety  of  other  necessary  articles.' 


INDIAN   TROOPS 


They  had  their  Labour  Battalion,  five  hundred  men  with 
spades  and  pickaxes,  to  level  the  roads  and  cut  down  trees 
and  hedges  that  the  carriages  might  pass  the  more  easily. 
This  army  was  assembled  at  Dover,  and  sailed  to 
Calais.  From  Calais  it  marched  southwards  across 
Picardy  and  Santerre.  All  the  towns  on  the  way  were 
well  guarded.  Arras,  Bapaume,  St.  Quentin,  Amiens, 
Corbie,  and  Peronne  had  all  taken  famous  knights  into 
their  pay  to  defend  them. 
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It  was  October  and  it  rained  almost  all  day  and 
night.      It    rained    in    torrents.      Through   this   empty 

untilled  country  the  English  army 
marched  in  the  pouring  rain,  with 
its  two  leagues  of  waggons,  its  ovens 
and  its  hand  mills.  It  covered 
twelve  miles  a  day  and  marched  in 
close  order  that  it  might  be  ready 
for  battle.  The  people  of  Picardy 
waited  for  it  behind  the  walls  of 
their  towns,  but  it  went  by.  It 
was  on  its  way  to  lay  siege  to 
Rheims. 

That  was  only  one  of  the  many 
times  that  English  soldiers  crossed 
Santerre,  in  those  centuries  when 
to  fight  in  France  was  the  English- 
way  to  fortune,  and  when  he 
rode  across  the  country,  as  Froissart  said,  'at  his 
pleasure.'  But  one  day  Santerre  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  bitterest,  most  desperate  battles  in  all 
his  history. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916 
the  French  had  held  the  line  across  Santerre ;  but  just 
before  the  German  retreat,  early  in  the  next  year,  the 
British  took  it  over  as  far  south  as  Nesle,  and  from  there 
crossed  the  Somme.  A  year  later,  when  the  Germans 
began  their  last  offensive,  the  British  were  as  far  south 
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as  La  F^re  on  the  Oise,  and  the  last  forty  miles  of  the  line 
were  held  by  the  Fifth  Army.  Thirteen  miles  behind  its 
centre  was  Peronne. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  German  attack 
it  had  been  driven  over  the  Somme,  and  Peronne  and 
the  crossings  of  the  river  were  lost.     In  the  next  four 
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days  it  was  driven  right  across  Santerre,  collecting  every 
man  that  it  could  find  in  a  desperate  effort  to  make  the 
reserves  that  it  had  not,  but  breaking  to  pieces  under  the 
weight  of  the  attack.  It  was  not  until  Amiens  was 
nearly  reached  and  its  capture  seemed  certain  that  the 
retreat  was  stayed  ;  but  by  the  end  of  it  the  Fifth  Army 
was  an  army  no  longer. 

Four  months  later  came   the   second   battle  across 
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Santerre,  the  four  days'  battle  of  Amiens.     It  drove  the 


BOUVINCOURT   VILLAGE 


Germans  back  to  the  edge  of  the  old  Somme  battlefield, 
and  added  two  more  to  the  long  list  of  the  peoples  who 
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have   fought   in   Santerre.     The   troops   who   attacked, 


Y.M.CA.   TENT,    HAMELET,   EAST  OF   PERONNE 

supported  by  the  whole  of  the  British  Tank  Corps,  were 
Australians  and  Canadians. 
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Ypres  and  Arras  and  the  Somme  arc  more  familiar 
names,  but  it  was  in  Santerre,  on  the  Downs  between 
Amiens  and  Peronne,  that  the  British  Armies  came  nearest 
to  disaster,  and  that  they  struck  the  first  stroke  of  their  four 
months'  battle  which  broke  Germany.  If  the  ancient  ghosts 
of  the  peasants  of  Santerre  have  ever  haunted  those  fields 
which  often  they  dared  not  till,  haunted  them  in  bitter- 
ness against  the  English,  they  can  leave  them  now  in 
peace. 

There  are  three  sieges  in  the  history  of  Peronne.  A 
week  after  Waterloo  it  was  captured  in  a  day  by  the 
English.  In  1870  the  Germans  took  it  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  thirteen  days ;  but  the  great  siege  of  Peronne 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That  time  no  Englishmen 
fought  there,  but  an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Flemish  and 
Germans.  At  the  news  of  their  coming  French  troops 
were  hurried  to  the  town,  but  its  citizens  began  to 
desert  it.  *  Then  came  a  Picardy  gentleman,  by  name 
Estummel,  to  give  them  courage.  He  lodged  himself 
there  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  had  carried  there  all 
his  grain  and  all  his  money,  and  all  the  money  that  he 
could  get  from  the  purses  of  his  friends.' 

Other  gentlemen,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  of 
Picardy,  followed  his  example,  and  the  town  was  well 
garrisoned  when  the  seventy-two  guns  of  the  enemy 
opened  fire.  They  laid  siege  to  it  with  every  device,  and 
the  tale,  as  it  is  told,  is  one  of  the  great  tales  of  war. 

The  enemy  drained  part  of  the  Somme  marshes  and 
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drove  his  saps  right  up  to  the  moat  of  the  town.  He 
made  three  breaches  in  the  walls,  attacked,  and  was 
repulsed.  The  bombardment  began  again,  and  for  five 
days  continued  until  the  town  lay  open  at  all  points, 
but  the  citizens  '  in  spite  of  canon  by  day  and  arquebuses 
by  night  made  good  entrenchments  in  the  walls,'  and 
three  times  they  threw  back  the  general  assault. 

After  this  the  enemy  tried  to  mine  the  great  tower 
of  the  castle,  but  his  mine  was  discovered  and  blown  up 
by  a  counter-mine.  Then  he  tried  to  destroy  the  town 
with  fire-pots,  and  '  but  for  extraordinary  rain  which 
was  regarded  as  a  special  succour  from  heaven,  he  would 
have  reduced  it  to  ashes.' 

Again  he  drove  a  mine,  and  this  time  got,  undis- 
covered, right  beneath  the  castle.  The  mine  was 
exploded,  and  in  the  fear  and  confusion  of  that  moment 
the  enemy  rushed  the  defences.  It  must  have  been  then 
that  Marie  Fourre^,  whom  the  town  still  honours,  rallied 
the  wavering  men,  herself  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  and 
steadied  the  defence  just  as  it  was  breaking.  Once  more 
the  enemy  was  driven  off,  and  with  this  repulse  the 
heart  went  out  of  him.     In  a  little  he  raised  the  siege. 

The  best  part  of  the  story  of  that  great  defence  is  the 
story  of  the  bringing  of  munitions  into  the  town.  Men 
went  out  at  night  by  little  paths  across  the  marshes  that 
the  enemy  did  not  know.  They  took  the  news  of  the 
needs  of  the  town  to  French  troops  who  were  waiting 
not  very  far  away.     Then  they  returned,  again  by  night. 
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leading  files  of  laden  men,  very  carefully,  by  the  marsh- 
land paths.  Meanwhile  to  divert  the  enemy  a  great 
demonstration  was  made  with  trumpets  near  his  camp. 
Under  cover  of  those  trumpets  and  the  night  the  stores 
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were  brought  safely  to  the  town.     That  is  history  work- 
ing gorgeously  in  the  '  twopenny  coloured '  style. 


When  English  troops  marched  into  Peronne  again,  it 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Germans  on  the  morning 
of  March  i8,  191 7.  Little  of  the  town  was  then  left. 
It  had  suffered  much  from  the  guns,  and  such  houses  as 
these  had  spared,  the  Germans  had  blown  up.  Parts  of 
the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall  still  stood,  but  their  carved 
stones  had  been  broken  and  defaced,  and  their  beauty 
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was  gone.  In  the  streets  among  the  rubbish  of  the 
broken  town  lay  tapestries  and  old  books.  One  thing 
the  English  found  untouched,  a  little  walled  orchard. 
No  shell  had  struck  it,  but  its  trees  had  all  been  care- 
fully cut  down. 

They  found  also,  these  first  English  troops  who 
entered  the  town,  an  empty  pedestal  in  the  great  square. 
Though  they  did  not  know  it,  the  statue  of  Marie 
Fourr^e  had  stood  there  until  the  Germans  sent  it  to  their 
foundries  to  be  melted  down.  On  that  pedestal,  not 
knowing  how  well  they  chose,  they  wrote  the  name  of 
their  regiment. 
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It  was  on  an  autumn  day  of  sun  and  rain  in  the  year 
1877  that  the  Arethusa  and  the  Cigarette  paddled  down 
the  Oise  through  the  Golden  Valley  from  '  La  F^re  of 
cursed  memory '  to  the  very  old  town  of  Noyon. 

All  that  country  of  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  used 
to  be  a  corner  of  Arcady.  The  voyage  might  start  at 
Antwerp  and  end  at  Pontoise  below  Compi^gne,  but 
its  geography  was  not  of  Europe.  That  great,  golden, 
winding  river,  with  the  trees  of  Mormal  dipping  their 
branches  in  it,  with  its  shivering,  complaining  reeds, 
with  Crane's  picture  of  the  lean,  grave  Pan  among  them, 
looking  like  Stevenson  himself — that  river  never  reached 
any  mortal  sea.  It  flowed,  if  anywhere,  close  by  the 
Cevennes,  also  of  Arcady. 

So  it  was,  any  time  up  to  the  autumn  of  19 14,  to  a 
good  many  thousands  of  English  men  and  women  who 
knew  that  country  only  as  the  Arethusa  had   seen   it. 
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But  to  open  that  book  since  then  has  been  an  odd  shock. 
Look  only  down  the  names  of  the  towns  in  the  chapter 
headings,  Antwerp,  Maubeuge,  Landrecies,  La  Fere, 
Compiegne — and  Arcady  has  vanished.  These  are  now 
the  names  of  battles.  And  then  you  discover,  what 
probably  you  had  missed  before,  that  that  book  is  full 
of  soldiers.  There  is  the  garrison  of  Landrecies  with 
'its  guard-calls,  and  rdveillds  and  such  like,  making  a 
fine  romantic  interlude  in  civic  business,'  and  the  dis- 
quisition on  the  drum  made  out  of  an  ass's  skin,  and  the 
reservists  of  La  Fere  in  their  big  cloaks,  and  the  guns 
practising  down  the  Golden  Valley.  There  are  all  these 
passages  about  soldiers,  and  they  have  the  oddest, 
antiquest  air.  Stevenson  wrote  them  with  the  amused 
tolerance  of  some  one  come  from  a  very  distant  country, 
and  having  no  share  in  such  half-comic,  half-romantic 
extravagances,  or  even  more  with  the  air  of  a  man 
looking  on  at  a  boy's  game  and  enjoying  the  stir  that  it 
makes  in  his  own  memory.  These  soldiers  of  his  at 
Landrecies  and  La  F^re  are  really  toy  soldiers. 

It  may  seem  very  odd  and  very  antique  now,  but  it 
is,  after  all,  an  antiquity  that  goes  back  no  further  than 
August  19 14.  Any  one  who  would  really  know  how, 
before  then,  he  looked  out  at  war  from  the  English  side 
of  the  Channel,  has  only  to  read  again  the  Inland 
Voyage.  Then  another  generation  will  come  and,  very 
likely,  not  find  it  odd  or  antique  at  all. 

It  was  to  the  Golden  Valley  that  the  British  Army 
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came  in  19 14  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  August  28. 
Three  days  before  the  First  Corps  had  fought  its  mid- 
night battle  in  the  streets  of  Landrecies.     The  day  after 
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the  Second  Corps,  from  daybreak  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  had  held  the  Germans  back  at  Le  Cateau.  It 
had  continued  its  retreat  far  into  that  night,  and  through 
all  the  next  day  and  the  next.  During  all  the  three  days 
the  spent  First  Corps  had  been  slowly  retreating.     The 
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First  Corps  came  down  the  Oise  to  La  Fere.  The 
Second  crossed  the  Somme  at  St.  Quentin  and  reached 
the  Oise  at  Noyon. 

On  the  26th,  the  day  of  Le  Cateau,  the  Headquarters 
of  the  British  Army  had  moved  from  St.  Quentin  to 
Noyon.  They  arrived  late  at  night.  Next  day  the 
Commander-in-Chief  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  line  of 
the  Oise,  and  decide  if  there  a  stand  could  be  made.  It 
was  decided  that  the  retreat  must  still  go  on.  Next 
day  Headquarters  moved  southwards  to  Compi^gne. 

The  town  knew  nothing  of  all  that  was  happening  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwards.  It  went  about  its  business 
undisturbed  by  any  fears.  Then  the  first  British  troops 
marched  in  on  that  Friday  morning ;  and  the  people  of 
Noyon  understood. 

'After  the  first  gasp  of  astonishment  and  utter  in- 
credulity the  people  stood  by  the  road  in  dead  silence 
with  tears  of  pity  running  down  their  cheeks.  So 
long  as  I  live  I  can  never  forget  that  scene.  .  .  .  The 
remnants  of  three  gallant  regiments  we  watched  go  by, 
and  we  could  look  no  longer.  .  .  .  There  were  but  a  poor 
two  hundred  men  left  of  each  thousand,  officers  and  men 
alike  in  their  pitiable  destitution,  barefooted  or  with 
shifts  of  bandages  round  their  swollen  feet,  torn  breeches 
cut  short  like  football  knickers.  .  .  .  There  was  no  trace 
of  defeat  there,  only  the  hungry,  dazed  look  of  men  who 
long  for  a  little  sleep.'  ^ 

^  Major  Corbett  Smith  in  The  Retreat  from  Mons. 
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So  the  British  Army  came  to  the  Golden  Valley  and 
the  winding  willow  banks  of  the  Oise,  where  Stevenson 
had  heard  the  guns  of  La  F^re  mingling  with  the 
thunder,  and  the  frightened  herds  in  the  fields  galloping 
by  with  the  martial  sound  of 
charging  cavalry,  and  had 
found  it  all  '  a  very  rousing 
battlepiece  performed  for  his 
amusement.' 

Noyon  is  one  of  the  very 
old  towns.  It  was  a  town  of 
Roman  Gaul,  a  station  on  the 
great  road  from  Amiens  to 
Soissons.  It  was  a  town  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  in 
the  Dark  Ages ;  there  Charlemagne  was  crowned  King 
of  the  Franks,  and  its  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady,  begun 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
great  Gothic  churches  of  France. 

Stevenson  wrote  of  the  Cathedral  that  in  his  mind's 
map  of  his  voyage,  it  stood  out  on  a  preposterous  scale, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  department,  and  left  him  no  other 
memories  at  all  of  Noyon. 

He  came  to  it,  one  may  suppose,  with  his  eyes  still 
dazzled  from  the  water  and  the  sun  after  a  long  day  on 
the  Oise,  and  still  feeling  in  the  firm  earth,  as  one  does 
when  one  first  steps  ashore,  the  swing  and  movement  of 
the  stream.  That  perhaps  was  why,  when  he  looked 
across  the  grass-grown  street  from  his  bedroom  window, 

H 
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he  saw  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  as  an  old  wooden 
ship ;   expected  a  window  to   open   and  an  admiral  to 


HOTEL   DE   VILLE,    NOYON 
As  it  appeared  prior  to  the  German  advance  in  19 18. 

thrust  out  a  cocked  hat,  and  pleased  himself  with  im- 
agining that  at  any  moment  the  whole  Cathedral  might 
be  a  hundred  feet  away  climbing  the  next  wave. 
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'  The  old  admirals,'  he  wrote,  '  sail  the  sea  no  longer ; 
the  old  ships  of  battle  are  all  broken  up  and  live  only  in 
pictures ;  but  this  that  was  a  church  before  ever  they 
were  thought  upon  is  still  a  church,  and  makes  as  brave 
an  appearance  by  the  Oise.' 

And  now,  after  living  serenely  through  the  wars  and 
sieges  of  nine  hundred  years,  the  Cathedral  has  gone  the 
way  of  the  old  wooden  battleships.  The  guns  have 
blown  it  to  pieces. 

Stevenson  was  not  the  first  Scot  to  visit  Noyon 
by  the  Oise.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  would  be  about 
1370,  a  Scottish  knight  went  out,  singly  handed,  to 
attack  the  town.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  the  Englishman, 
had  invaded  Picardy  from  Calais  and  all  the  people  had 
left  their  homes  and  gone  for  safety  into  the  towns,  into 
Roye  and  Ham,  and  St.  Quentin  and  Peronne,  so  that 
the  English,  the  month  being  August,  found  nothing 
but  barns  full  of  unthrashed  corn.  They  came  to 
Noyon,  but  found  it  so  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  that 
they  could  not  hope  to  carry  it  by  assault.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  march  up  to  the  town  in  battle  order  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  draw  the  garrison  out ;  but  the 
garrison  refused  to  be  tempted.  Then  a  Scots  knight  rode 
forward,  followed  only  by  his  page.  He  rode  up  the  hill  to 
the  barrier  before  the  gates.  There  he  dismounted,  and 
giving  his  horse  to  his  page  to  hold,  took  his  lance  in  his 
hand  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  French  knights, 
climbed  the  barrier  and  jumped  down  among  them. 
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'  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  since  you  do  not  vouchsafe  to 
come  out  beyond  your  barriers,  I  am  come  to  see  you. 
I  wish  to  try  my  knighthood  against  yours.  You  will 
conquer  me  if  you  can.*  With  that  he  attacked  them. 
The  men  on  the  gates  and  the  walls  looked  down  from 
above.  Had  they  wished  they  could  easily  have  shot 
him  with  an  arrow,  but  the  French  knights  called  up  to 
them  that  they  must  not  do  it.  So  the  Scotsman  and 
the  Frenchmen  fought  for  upwards  of  an    hour.     The 


DISTANT  VIEW   OF   PERONNE   AND    MONT  ST.   QUENTIN 


Scotsman  wounded  one  or  two  of  the  French,  and  they, 
it  is  said,  took  great  pleasure  in  the  fight. 

In  the  end  he  heard  his  page  calling  to  him  that  the 
army  was  on  the  march  and  it  was  time  to  be  away. 
Thereupon  he  attacked  the  Frenchmen  with  fresh  vigour, 
and  when  they  had  given  ground  and  left  him  a  little 
room  he  suddenly  jumped  the  barriers  again,  mounted 
behind  his  page,  and  rode  away.  As  he  rode  he  called 
out  to  the  Frenchmen  his  thanks  and  farewell. 

It  is  a  fine  story  of  the  sportsmanship,  or  as  they 
called  it  then,  the  chivalry,  of  that  age. 

Let  that   Scottish   knight,   who  went    up   alone  to 
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attack  Noyon,  be  remembered  with  the  unknown  British 
soldier,^  left  behind  in  the  retreat  of  the  Second  Corps 
from  Le  Cateau,  who  found  himself  alone  in  St.  Quentin 
when  the  Germans  entered  it,  and  ran  out  into  the 
street,  rifle  in  hand,  to  defend  the  town. 

You  must  decide  for  yourself  which  is  the  finer  story. 

^  The  story  is  told  by  Major  Corbett  Smith. 
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This  is  the  Somme  country  as  the  battles  left  it. 

On  the  Doullens  road  to  Albert,  going  down  the 
hill,  just  beyond  the  village  of  Bouvincourt,  which  was 
reached  by  the  last  wash  of  the  wave  of  the  German 
advance  in  the  spring  of  191 8,  you  come  suddenly  to  a 
place  where  you  look  far  across  the  Ancre  valley  at  the 
empty  battlefield  of  the  Somme,  at  a  long  grey  ridge 
with  a  line  of  wasted  trees  very  weird  and  spectral 
against  the  sky. 

Albert  itself  is  unseen,  for  it  has  neither  roof  nor 
spire  to  rise  above  the  curve  of  the  valley.  What  was 
left  of  it  in  1916  disappeared  two  years  later.  Yet  of  all 
the  changing  images  of  war  the  most  enduring  in  many 
Englishmen's  minds  will  be  the  broken  red  tower  of 
Albert  Cathedral  and  the  gilded  figure  of  the  Virgin 
leaning  from  it  perilously  as  if  she  were  diving  into  the 
street  below.      She    remained    so,   in    that    momentary 
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position,  for  more  than  three  years,  and  to  thousands 
of  English  soldiers,  and  to  many  thousands  more  of 
people  all  over  the  world  who  saw  the  picture  of  her, 

and  heard  the  saying  that  when 
she  fell  the  war  would  end, 
Albert  has  never  been  nor 
ever  will  be  anything  else. 
That  thing  which  is  now  gone 
has  become  Albert  permanent 
in  the  minds  of  men.  It  will 
remain  clearer  than  all  the 
other  pictures  of  destruction, 
than  the  Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres 
in  flames,  or  the  empty  Little 
Place  of  Arras,  for  it  was  some- 
thing simple  and  firm  to  re- 
member, and  to  some  it  seemed 
miraculous,  and  it  remained  for 
more  than  three  years.  Now 
it  is  gone,  but  however  Albert  may  be  rebuilt  it  will 
always  be  the  Virgin  diving  from  the  broken  tower. 

The  great  Albert-Bapaume  road  remains,  climbing 
from  Albert  across  Usna  and  Tara  Hills,  falling  again 
to  the  place  where  the  front  line  was  in  19 16,  and  then 
climbing  the  long  slope  to  Pozi^res  and  the  first  sight 
of  Bapaume.  The  road  remains,  but  that  is  all.  The 
rest  has  gone.  At  each  of  the  villages  the  Army  put 
up  large  signboards,  as  it  had  done  in  all  the  villages 
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behind  the  lines,  but  these  do  but  mark  the  places. 
They  are  no  more  than  gravestones  telling  the  names 
of  what  lies  below.  The  country  is  empty — empty  in  a 
way  of  which  no  one  could  have  conceived.  It  seems 
without  sign  of  birth  or  death,  of  building  or  of 
destruction.  It  is  more  than  empty  in  any  physical 
sense.  It  is  vacant  as  one  speaks  of  a  vacant  face.  It 
has  been  swept  utterly  bare — even  of  memory.  It  has 
forgotten  everything — even  its  wars.  It  looks  like 
a  country  where  no  one  had  ever  lived  and  nothing  had 
ever  happened,  like  a  country  at  the  beginning  of  things 
to  which  life  and  the  beautiful  shape  of  earth,  and  trees 
and  the  colour  of  flowers  had  still  to  come ;  and  through 
the  middle  of  it  goes  the  road,  the  one  thing  in  it  with 
shape  and  firmness  and  purpose. 

There  are  marks  of  war  beside  the  road,  the  glittering, 
white  crater  at  La  Boiselle,  the  Australian  cemetery  at 
Pozi^res,  a  broken  ammunition  train,  rusty  tanks  that 
look  as  if  they  had  been  there  since  the  land  itself  was 
made.  But  these  things  do  not  change  that  strange 
feeling  on  these  uplands  of  the  Somme  as  of  looking 
into  the  face  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  empty,  who  has 
passed  far  back  beyond  memory  or  thought,  and  for- 
gotten even  fear. 

Among  the  roots  of  the  coarse  brown  grasses  which 
now  cover  this  rough  and  unformed  earth  there  remain 
some  relics  of  all  that  happened  there  only  two  years 
before,    shallow  brown   ditches,    little   pieces   of  rusted 
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Showing  a  vaulted  cellar  which  formed  the  entrance  to  a  deep  German  dug-out. 
It  was  one  of  many  suck  dug-outs  some  forty  feet  below  the  ground. 
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wire  twining  with  the  grass,  small  wooden  crosses  grey 
with  age — relics,  as  they  seem,  of  forgotten  ages.  If 
anything  had  ever  happened,  if  men  had  ever  lived  and 
sung  and  marched  and  fought  across  this  countryside, 
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One  of  many  dug-outs  in  a  wood,  captured  by  the  ^()th  Division.     Each  dug-out  was 

well  furnished  with  goods  from  neighbouring  chdteaux  and  houses. 

Each  had  a  fowl-run  and  piles  of  empty  wine  bottles. 


it  must  have  been  in  times  so  distant  that  all  record  of 
them  had  passed  away. 

Such  was  the  country  of  the  Somme  a  month  after 
the  last  battle  was  fought  across  it. 

No  other  part  of  the  battlefield  of  Picardy  is  quite 


ROCQUIGNV 
A  shattered  village  near  Barastre  where  the  S9lh  Divisional  yf.S.C.  were  situated. 
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so  empty  as  the  Somme.     There  are  still  villages,  which 
have  been  destroyed  but  have  not  altogether  disappeared. 


HAPLINCOURT  CHATEAU,   NEAR  BARASTRE 


They  look,  in  the  distance,  like  that  strange,  flat,  unin- 
habitable place  that  a  village  is  in  a  photograph  taken 
from  the  air.  For  the  rest  this  country  of  Picardy,  once 
inhabited  and  tilled,  has  been  turned  by  war  into  one 
great   rough   moorland.     Just    north   of    Bapaume,    on 
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GERMAN   GRAVES,    EQUANCOURT 
One  of  the  Brigades  of  the  ^gth  Division  camped  at  Equancourt, 


Huge  cemeteries  were  found  behtna  the  German  lines.     Many  of  the  crosses  and  stones 
showed  much  taste  tn  design  ami  execution. 
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the  Arras  road,  by  which  so  many  English  armies  have 
marched,  coming  southwards  from  Calais,  you  look  for 
a  very  long  way  across  Picardy.  Twenty  miles  to  the 
northwards  is  the  tall  ruin  of  the  tower  of  Mont  St. 
Eloi,  and  beyond  it  the  faint  lift  in  the  land  which  is 


HAVRINCOURT   WOOD 

Thret  shells  bursting  at  the  right  hand.     In  May  1917,  at  the  end  of  the  German  retreat,  the  59M 
Division  took  over  the  front  near  this  wood  with  its  Headquarters  at  Equancouri. 

the  Vimy  ridge.  Westwards  are  the  lean,  dark  ghosts 
of  a  dead  wood,  but  except  for  these  there  is  nothing 
in  all  that  immense  moorland  of  faded  grasses.  It  has 
lost  all  those  things — trees,  house-roofs,  spires — which 
once  grew  from  it,  clear  and  good  to  see  against  the 
sky.  It  has  lost  all  the  colours  of  its  fields.  Above 
all  it  has  lost  the  good  shape  of  the  earth.  It  is  this 
that   you    see  first,  yet  realise  last.     In   the  No-man's 
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Bridges,  railway  and  tunnel  destroyed  by  Germans  tn  their  retreat  in  1917. 
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Land  of  France  you  understand  the  beauty  of  all  the 
little  shapes  of  the  earth,  for  in  this  broken  moorland 
they  no  longer  exist ;  you  realise  for  the  first  time  how 
they  filled  and  satisfied  the  mind  when  you  looked  at 
them — all  the  curves  of  the  fields  and  the  little  lifts 
and  falls  of  the  land,  and  the  straightness  of  the  woods, 
all  the  unnumbered  small  things  which  give  to  the 
cultivated  earth  a  gracious  and  pure  shape. 

When  the  Armies  still  inhabited  this  country,  and 
the  battle  line  was  to  the  west  of  Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin,  it  was  a  moorland  covered  for  mile  beyond 
mile  with  gipsy  encampments,  with  lines  of  lean  horses, 
with  stretches  of  overused  brown  grass  with  rusty 
iron  huts  and  rustier  brown  tents,  with  little  habitations 
dug  into  the  sides  of  hills,  with  dumps  disguised  by 
green  canvas  meshing  so  that  they  look  like  great  heaps 
of  flaccid  vegetables,  with  the  sides  of  the  roads  all 
burrowed  and  dug  away,  with  all  that  worn,  littered, 
untidy  look  which  a  gipsy  encampment  gives  to  the 
corner  of  any  English  lane,  multiplied  a  thousand  times. 
So  the  country  was  for  ten  miles  behind  the  line,  busy, 
inhabited  with  gipsies.  Nearer  the  line  it  became,  little 
by  little,  strangely  still  and  empty.  A  grey  ambulance 
would  slip  along  the  road,  but  that  was  all.  On  a 
summer  day  it  had  that  familiar  drowsy  stillness  which 
belongs  to  the  fields  when  it  is  too  hot  to  work.  For 
all  the  noises,  the  coming  and  going  of  things,  were  in 
the  sky — the  passing  airplanes,  the  sudden  quick  rattle 
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of  their  guns  when  they  swooped,  the  shells  going  over 
like  complaining  ghosts,  the  shells  coming  down  like 
great  things  crashing  from  step  to  step  of  iron  staircases. 
All  these  noises  belonged  to  the  sky.  The  roads  and 
fields  below  were  empty  and  still. 

So  war  has  left  this  country,  once  shapely  and 
habitable  with  the  long  lines  of  its  Downs,  and  the 
long  files  of  the  trees  along  its  roads,  like  giants 
marching,  with  its  villages  and  woods  and  coloured 
fields — it  has  left  it  without  habitation  or  colour,  or 
shape,  with  a  few  withered  ghostly  trees  and  no  beauty 
at  all  except  for  the  great  space  of  the  unchanged  sky 
above  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

IN  THE  SALIENT 

That  battle  which  began  on  October  20,  19 14,  on  the 
low  hills  east  of  Ypres,  and  was  fought  through  three 
weeks  for  the  road  to  the  Channel  ports,  is  likely  to  be 
remembered  always  in  British  history  as  the  First  Battle 
of  Ypres ;  but  there  had  been  others  before  it — now  for- 
gotten. English  armies  had  twice  besieged  Ypres  before 
they  came  to  defend  it.  Once  they  had  failed.  Once 
they  had  succeeded.  The  failure  was  an  odd  business  in 
the  year  1383.  The  success  was  in  1658,  and  it  has  some 
claim  in  English  history  to  that  title  of  First  Battle 
of  Ypres,  which  now  belongs  to  a  greater  victory.  It 
was  the  first  appearance,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

Cromwell  had  made  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  France  against  Spain,  and  had  sent  6000  men  to 
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join  a  French  Army  of  20,000  under  Marshal  Turenne. 
Together  they  were  to  attack  the  Spanish  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  6000  were  commanded  by  an  adven- 
turous Welsh  soldier,  General  Morgan,  as  hot-hearted  for 
war  as  Fluellen  himself.  They  themselves  had  very 
lovable  English  qualities. 

They  detested  the  French  rations  and  called  loudly 
for  their  beef  and  beer. 

They  were  extremely  noisy.  At  the  battle  of  Dunkirk 
Dunes,  as  they  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  Morgan 
called  to  them,  '  Yonder  are  the  gentlemen  you  have  to 
trade  withal.'  Upon  which  the  whole  brigade  of  English 
gave  such  a  shout  that  Marshal  Turenne  himself  rode  up 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  and  was  told  by  Morgan  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  his  redcoats  to  rejoice  when  they 
saw  the  enemy.  Then  they  marched  on,  and,  halting 
just  before  the  attack,  threw  their  caps  into  the  air, 
announcing  that  they  would  have  better  hats  before  the 
night. 

They  were  furious  fighters  and  not  very  fond  of  dis- 
cipline. At  this  same  battle  they  failed  to  obey  their 
orders  to  dress  by  the  French  who  were  attacking  on 
their  right ;  they  went  forward  alone ;  they  fell  on  the 
Spanish  right  wing ;  they  routed  it ;  they  pursued  it 
*  as  far  as  from  Westminster  to  St.  Paul's ' ;  they  finished 
the  battle  before  the  French  had  engaged. 

They  disliked  digging.  At  the  siege  of  St.  Venant, 
their  first  engagement,  they  were  ordered  to  drive  for- 
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ward  their  saps,  working  in  relays  of  fifty.  Each  relay 
was  to  dig  for  an  hour,  but  as  each  relief  was  made  there 
were  never  enough  men  coming  forward  to  make  it.  A 
French  general  with  his  officers  was  looking  on,  and 
Morgan  overheard  his  contemptuous  comments.  At 
that  Morgan  sprang  forward  himself  and  called  at  once 
for  fifty  volunteers  with  picks  and  spades.  Perhaps  the 
order  was  misunderstood,  perhaps  his  men  were  sick  of 
digging ;  whichever  it  was,  instead  of  fifty  coming  forward 
to  dig,  the  whole  of  his  men  scrambled  out  of  the  trenches 
under  fire,  and  Morgan,  deciding  that  it  would  cost  as 
much  to  get  them  back  as  to  take  them  forward,  led 
them  straight  to  the  assault  and  there  and  then  captured 
the  town. 

Yet  with  it  all,  their  noisiness,  their  want  of  discipline, 
their  craving  for  beer,  it  was  said  of  the  6000  with 
pride  that  they  could  lie  in  a  town  four  days  without 
complaint. 

Their  great  achievement  was  the  capture  of  Ypres. 
They  had  come  to  Flanders  in  1657  ^^^  spent  the  winter 
at  Bourbourg  and  Mardyke.  After  the  victory  of  the 
Dunkirk  Dunes,  in  the  following  summer,  they  quickly 
captured  Dunkirk,  Dixmude  and  other  towns,  and  then 
French  and  English  together  laid  siege  to  Ypres. 

They  were  busy  with  the  usual  siege  devices  driving 
their  approaches  towards  the  fortifications,  when  Turenne 
sent  for  Morgan  and  told  him  that  he  had  news  of  a 
Spanish   army  coming  to  the   relief  of  the  town   and 
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scarcely  ten   miles  away.     He   suggested  that  Morgan 
should  have  his  men  under  arms  every  night  at  sunset, 


RECREATION    HUT 


and  said  that  the  French  would  do  the  same.  Morgan 
bluntly  replied  that  *  if  he  did  keep  his  army  three  nights 
to  that  hard  shift  they  would  not  care  who  did  knock 
them  on  the  head.'     He  proposed  instead  that  an  assault 
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should  be  made  at  once,  and  so  all  things  be  put  promptly 
out  of  doubt. 

At  this  Turenne  was  first  astonished  and  then  enraged. 
'  What  I  *  said  he,  '  attempt  an  assault  where  there  are 
three  half-moons  covered  with  cannon  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  town  playing  point  blank  into  the  counterscarp  ? ' 

His  anger  began  to  rise.  'What  will  the  king  say,' 
he  went  on,  '  if  I  take  such  hazards  ? ' 

'And  he  rose  up  and  fell  into  a  passion,  stamping  with 
his  feet,  shaking  his  locks  and  grinning  with  his  teeth. 
He  said  that  Major-General  Morgan  had  made  him  mad. 
But  by  degrees  he  cooled  and  asked  the  Major-General 
to  stay  to  dinner.* 

Turenne  was  a  Frenchman  and  a  very  great  soldier, 
but  in  that  immortal  interview  he  is  something  more ; 
he  is  the  figure  of  the  choleric  general  of  all  nations  and 
all  times. 

Morgan,  however,  did  not  stay  to  dinner,  for  he  had 
some  officers  coming  to  eat  beef  with  him,  but  he  per- 
suaded Turenne  to  come  later  to  the  English  trenches, 
and  there  they  discussed  Morgan's  plan  of  attack.  Count 
Schomberg  (he  who  had  sneered  at  the  English  trench 
digging  at  St.  Venant)  was  with  Turenne  and  said,  very 
handsomely,  that  whatever  Morgan  might  propose,  he 
could  be  trusted  to  do. 

The  plan  was  to  attack  by  surprise  at  the  shutting  of 
night,  to  attack  without  any  signals  that  would  alarm 
the  enemy  and  draw  his  fire.     Morgan  had  divided  his 
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attacking  force  of  600  men  into  three  parties.  He 
ordered  each  man  to  take  a  long  fascine  on  his  musket  or 
pike,  and  then,  as  he  said,  his  attacking  force  was  '  three 
small  groves  of  wood/ 

They  advanced  through  the  dusk  behind  their  faggots, 
flung  them  away  as  they  came  near  the  fortifications,  and 
began  to  pull  down  the  stockade  which  was  the  first 
obstacle.  This  done  they  tumbled  through  into  the 
ditch  and  attacked  the  half-moons,  swarming  over  them 
and  turning  their  cannon  against  the  town.  When  two 
of  the  half-moons  were  captured  they  were  rallied,  but 
there  was  a  third  which  the  Spaniards  still  held,  and  its 
guns  commanded  that  part  of  the  fortifications  which  the 
English  had  taken.  Its  fire  would  gall  them  when  day 
came.  Morgan  decided  to  attack  it  at  once.  The  order 
was  given,  and  his  men  called  out,  '  Shall  we  fall  on  in 
order  or  happy-go-lucky  ? '  *  Then  the  Major-General 
said,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  at  it  happy-go-lucky,"  and 
immediately  the  redcoats  fell  on  and  were  on  the  top  of 
it,  knocking  the  enemy  down  and  casting  them  into  the 
moat.' 

So  Morgan  and  his  men  were  firmly  lodged  on  the 
walls  of  Ypres  and  were  able  to  turn  its  own  cannon 
against  the  town.  There  they  remained  for  the  night,  and 
two  hours  after  sunrise  the  next  day  Ypres  surrendered. 

The  earlier  English  siege  of  Ypres  was  no  such  dare- 
devil, cheerful  business.  It  was  odd,  mismanaged,  un- 
fortunate.    The  English  went  to  besiege  Ypres,  because 
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Urban  and  Clement  both  claimed  to  be  Pope,  and  Europe 
was  divided  between  their  claims.  England  was  Urbanite, 
so  it  would  appear,  for  the  very  secular  reason  that  the 
French  were  Clementists.  Both  Popes  were  busy  buy- 
ing adherents  with  wholesale  presents  of  absolutions,  but 
the  English  were  not  to  be  bought — with  absolutions. 


MAP-MAKING 


'  It  is  well  known,'  says  Froissart,  '  that  the  nobles  of 
England  would  not  for  all  the  absolutions  in  the  world 
undertake  any  expeditions,  unless  such  were  preceded  by 
offers  of  money.  Men-at-arms  cannot  live  on  pardons, 
nor  do  they  pay  much  attention  to  them  except  at  the 
point  of  death.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  wrote  Rupert  Brooke  of  a  certain 
story  of  the  Mons  retreat,  'to  express  perfectly  that 
insularity   and    cheerful    atheism   which   are   the    chief 
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characteristics  of  my  race.'  Pope  Urban  vi.  must  have 
said  much  the  same  of  the  English.  If  he  did  he  said  it 
more  bitterly,  for  he  had  to  raise  large  sums  before  he 
could  get  an  English  expedition  equipped  to  invade 
France.  Since  however  the  Church  was  to  pay,  a 
churchman  must  command  the  expedition  and  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  was  appointed.  Meanwhile  all  the 
Bishops  were  preaching  a  crusade  through  the  country 
in  order  to  raise  the  money.  They  let  it  be  understood 
that  '  none  should  end  the  year  happily  nor  have  any 
chance  of  entering  Paradise  unless  they  gave  handsomely 
to  the  expedition.'  So  the  English  paid  for  it  after  all — 
a  topsy-turvy  world — but  the  expedition  was  still  com- 
manded by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

It  landed  at  Calais  at  the  end  of  April  in  the  year 
1383.  From  the  beginning  there  was  disagreement 
between  the  Bishop  and  his  military  advisory,  that 
famous  captain,  Sir  Hugh  Calverley.  Sir  Hugh  was  for 
marching  into  France,  for  he  knew  that  country.  The 
Bishop  was  for  marching  into  Flanders.  Sir  Hugh 
pointed  out  that  not  only  were  the  Flemings  well  pre- 
pared, but  that  as  it  chanced  they  were  as  good  Urbanists 
as  the  English  themselves.  The  Bishop  retorted  that 
Flanders  was  a  conquered  country  and  in  the  power 
of  the  French.  Therefore  it  was  Clementist.  It  was  a 
nice  point  for  argument,  but  after  all  it  was  a  point  on 
which  the  Bishop  might  be  supposed  to  speak  with  the 
greater  authority,  and  besides  that  he  was  in  command  of 
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the  expedition.  So  it  marched  into  Flanders.  It  followed 
the  coast,  capturing  Gravelines,  and  defeating  the 
Flemings  at  Dunkirk.  It  went  to  Dixmude  and  then 
southwards  to  Cassel  and  Aire  and  St.  Venant,  and 
thence  north  again  by  Poperinghe  to  Ypres.  The 
summer  was  fine  and  dry ;  but  for  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  horses  to  advance  into  the 
country. 

The  Bishop  was  now  joined  by  the  men  of  Ghent,  and 
together  they  besieged  the  town.  Many  assaults  were 
made,  culminating  in  an  attack  '  much  severer  than  the 
rest  for  it  lasted  from  morning  until  almost  night,'  and 
no  less  than  two  tons  of  ammunition  were  collected  for 
it,  principally  arrows,  which  the  English  bowmen  fired  so 
well  and  rapidly  that  scarcely  any  dared  appear  on  the 
battlements,  and  none  could  pass  through  the  streets 
near  the  walls  unless  well  shielded.  It  was  the  first 
bombardment  of  Ypres.  The  town  still  held  out.  Then 
it  was  decided  to  gather  faggots  and  fill  the  ditches  and 
get  to  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  before  this  could  be 
done  came  news  that  the  French  were  marching,  20,000 
strong,  to  relieve  the  town.  They  were  coming  north- 
wards from  Arras  by  St.  Omer. 

The  English  at  once  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retired 
first  on  Cassel  and  then  on  Bourbourg,  fifteen  miles  east 
of  Calais.  It  was  a  town  of  thatched  houses,  with  no 
more  than  a  palisade  and  a  ditch  to  defend  it.  There 
they  were  besieged. 
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What  the  English  feared  most  was  fire,  for  the 
summer  was  dry  and  a  spark  in  the  thatch  was  enough 
to  set  the  village  alight.  A  guard  was  set  among  the 
houses  to  put  out  the  flames  and  the  rest  waited  at  the 
palisade  for  the  attack. 

It  came  with  fire,  arrows,  and  cannon  to  support  it, 
and  soon  the  houses  were  alight.     So  the  English  fought 
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with  the  whole  town  now  blazing  behind  them,  with 
their  fire  guard  working  desperately  to  put  out  the  flames, 
and  the  smoke  of  them  going  so  high  that  it  could  be 
seen  a  hundred  miles  away.  It  was  the  fire  that  most 
confounded  them,  but  at  the  same  time  the  French  were 
attacking  them  fiercely  all  round  the  palisade,  struggling 
to  it  through  the  ditch,  which,  for  all  the  dryness  of  the 
summer,  was  knee  deep  in  mud. 

The  coming  of  night  stopped  the  attack,  and  all  night 
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the  English  were  busy  putting  out  the  flames  and  mend- 
ing their  palisade.  They  were  in  extreme  peril ;  sur- 
rounded ;  with  no  way  of  escape,  and  no  choice  except  to 
hold  the  palisade  until  they  died  or  to  be  driven  back 
into  the  burning  houses.  But  the  French  did  not  attack 
the  next  morning.  Instead  they  laboured  all  day  gather- 
ing faggots.  They  laboured  well,  for  the  king  paid  a 
^d.  for  every  faggot  stacked  before  his  tent,  but  the 
faggots  were  not  used.  Next  day  the  English  offered  to 
make  terms,  and  the  French  king  agreed  to  let  them  go 
taking  with  them  so  much  of  their  wealth  as  they  could 
carry.  A  day  they  spent  shoeing  their  horses,  and  the 
day  after  that  they  rode  out  of  the  town. 

Such  was  the  defence  of  Bourbourg.  With  its  burn- 
ing cottages,  and  its  desperate  fighting  in  the  mud 
ditch,  it  was  like  a  village  prelude  to  that  greater,  more 
desperate  defence  when  Canadians  and  English  together 
held  the  Salient  while  the  whole  of  Ypres  crashed  and 
flamed  behind  them. 

Between  Ypres  and  Courtrai  is  a  little  hill,  the  Golden 
Mount.  Here  was  fought  one  of  the  most  famous  battles 
in  the  Ypres  country,  the  battle  between  French  and 
Flemings  called  the  battle  of  Rosebeque.  It  was  fought 
in  the  year  before  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  came  to 
Flanders.  A  few  English  archers  fought  there,  but  one 
recalls  it  now  only  by  reason  of  its  contrast  with  the 
Second  Battle  of  Ypres  in  April  1915.  The  story  of  it 
in  Froissart  is  one  of  the  greatest  stories  ever  written  of 


POPERINGHE.      ST.   BERTIN'S  CHURCH 


Though  not  safe  from  shells  it  ivas  a  very  busy  town  with  a  number  of  shops  open  and  two 

troupes  of  entertainers  ;  and  there  were  teas  and  dinners  to  be  eaten  at  SkindWs  and  CeciPs, 

names  that  all  soldiers  who  were  ever  in  '  Pop  '  will  affectionately  remember. 
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hand-to-hand  fighting.     It  gives  to  the  mere  slaughter 
of  men  a  terrible  and  splendid  beauty: 

'  The  mist  broke  and  the  sky  was  clear.  It  was  great 
beauty  then  to  regard  the  banners  and  streamers  wave 
with  the  wind  and  all  were  silent  nor  none  uttered  word, 
but  beheld  well  the  great  battle  of  the  Flemings,  who 
ever  still  approached,  fast  joined  together  with  their 
staves  upright ;  that  it  seemed  a  little  grove  of  wood 
there  were  so  many  of  them.  .  .  .  Then  the  battle  began 
that  was  right  fierce  and  sharp  at  the  first  encountering ; 
for  the  Flemings  set  on  proudly,  thrusting  with  their 
spears  and  shoulders  like  wild  boars  and  so  therewith  the 
king's  battle  was  reached  ;  but  the  vaward  and  the  rear- 
ward enclosed  about  the  Flemings  and  held  them  straight. 
On  these  two  wings  the  French  men  of  arms  fiercely 
assaulted,  with  their  strong  spears  well  headed  with 
heads  of  fine  steel,  wherewith  they  pierced  the  Flemings' 
coats  of  mail  into  the  hard  bones.  .  .  .  The  men-at-arms 
beat  down  the  Flemings  on  every  side ;  some  had  good 
axes  of  steel,  wherewith  they  break  asunder  bassenets, 
and  some  had  malles  of  lead,  wherewith  they  gave  such 
strokes  that  they  beat  all  down  to  the  earth  before  them : 
and  as  the  Flemings  were  beaten  down,  there  were  pages 
ready  to  cut  their  throats  with  great  knives,  and  so  slew 
them  without  pity,  as  though  they  had  been  but  dogs. 
The  strokes  on  the  bassenets  were  so  great  that  no  man 
could  hear  other  speak  for  noise :  I  heard  reported  that 
though  all  the  armourers  of  Paris  and  Brussels  had  been 
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working  together,  they  could  not  have  made  so  great  a 
noise.* 

There  are  the  two  extremes  of  war,  that  clear  Novem- 
ber day  on  the  Golden  Mount  in  1382,  with  men  in 
armour  meeting  breast  to  breast,  spears  to  axes,  and  that 
April  evening  in  19 15  in  the  French  and  Canadian 
trenches  to  the  north  of  Ypres  when  death  came  mys- 
teriously on  the  wind  through  the  dusk  and  men  were 
horribly  strangled  though  no  hands  touched  them. 
«  $  «  ^  ^ 

On  the  south  coast  of  England  just  outside  the  town 
of  Rye  is  a  tower,  six  hundred  years  old,  and  now  half  a 
ruin.  It  is  the  earliest  of  English  memorials  to  Ypres. 
It  was  built  in  the  time  when  Rye  was  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  England  and  Ypres,  across  the  water,  the  centre 
of  the  woollen  trade  of  northern  Europe.  Its  name  is 
the  Ypres  Tower.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  his  book  on 
Sussex  which  he  wrote  in  1903,  speaks  of  the  '  prosaic 
inhabitants '  of  Rye  who  call  it  '  Wipers  Tower.' 

No  one  knows  in  this  world  what  will  be  poetry  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 
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'  The  English  road  which  to  me  is  one  renewed,  unmeasured  orgy  of  delight.' 

RuDYARD  Kipling. 

It  was  written  once  of  Hesdin,  which  is  twenty  miles 
from  Montreuil  on  the  road  to  Arras,  that  if  one  of  its 
citizens  of  two  centuries  ago  should  come  back  to  it  again, 
he  would  find  his  house  there  as  he  had  left  it,  and  recog- 
nise the  very  stones  in  the  streets.  This  is  true  also  of 
Montreuil  by  Sea.  It  is  one  of  those  towns  that  cannot 
change.  It  lies  still  within  the  circle  of  its  mediaeval 
walls  on  the  top  of  which  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  town  was  already  old,  Vauban  built  his  fortifications. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  ceased  to  rank  as  a  fortress  at  all  and 
was  left  to  dream,  undisturbed,  of  all  its  past  wars  and 
to  watch  from  its  ramparts  for  the  shadows  of  armoured 
horsemen  riding  over  the  Downs  of  Artois. 

You  go  through  its  gateway,  far  below  it,  on   the 
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Boulogne  road  and  climb,  winding  through  its  ramparts 
up  and  up  into  a  silent  grey  town,  one  of  those  austere, 
grey  towns  of  France,  grey  from  its  cobbles  to  the  tops 
of  its  towers,  wide  grey  square,  carved  grey  gateways, 
grey  houses,  tall,  grey-shuttered  windows. 

Since  it  was  itself  too  old  for  war,  its  barracks  were 
turned  into  schools  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  the 
children  of  the  Army  Corps  on  the  eastern  frontiers. 
These  schools  were  the  chief  life  of  the  town.  In  its 
second  childhood  it  took  to  playing  at  soldiers  again. 

Then  in  19 16  it  became  the  General  Headquarters  of 
the  British  Armies.  There  must  have  been  Frenchmen 
who  smiled  when  they  heard  that  the  British  Staff  was 
working  in  the  seats  of  their  military  schools  and  re- 
membered that  the  schools'  motto  was  '  Surtout  qu'on 
nous  attend.'  Those  who  knew  their  history  would 
remember  also  that  in  Montreuil,  more  than  six  hundred 
years  before,  was  signed  that  marriage  treaty  from  which 
came  the  claim  of  adventurous  English  kings  to  the 
crown  of  France.  But  Montreuil  did  not  change.  Except 
in  those  days  of  March  and  April  1918  when  anything 
might  have  happened,  or  the  nights  when  it  heard  the 
raiding  airplanes  crossing  Artois  to  bomb  the  Channel 
ports,  the  only  things  on  which  watch  was  kept  from  its 
ramparts  were  the  clouds.  There,  in  a  Nissen  hut  on 
the  ramparts'  edge,  on  the  north-west  of  the  town,  lived 
the  chief  Weather  Prophet  of  the  Armies  known 
familiarly  to  them  all  as  Meteor. 


MONTREUIL 

W  distant  view  of  General  Headquarters. 
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Montreuil  was  too  old  to  change.  If  the  British 
Staff  had  lived  there  twenty  years  instead  of  two,  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  would  have  been  changed  by 
Montreuil  than  Montreuil  by  them,  and  that  in  the  end 
they  would  have  ridden  out  of  it  in 
the  great  wigs  and  long  coats  of 
Louis  xiv.'s  officers  and  left  it  still 
dreaming  of  the  knights  of  Artois.  //'  /   '  ^   \ 

Montreuil  is  so  placed  as  to  have 
been  within  reach  of  all  the  main 
points  on  the  British  line  and  of  the 
ports  on  the  coast  behind  it.  Bou- 
logne to  the  north,  Abbeville  to  the 
south  are  both  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  miles  away.  Ypres  is 
seventy-five ;  Armenti^res  is  sixty ; 
Arras,  Albert,  and  Amiens  are  all 
between  forty-five  and  fifty-five.  It 
is  the  only  town  in  northern  France  which  comes  so 
near  to  being  at  equal  distances  from  them  all. 

From  Montreuil  run  great  roads.  Artois  is  a  soft 
shaped,  pleasant  country,  but  it  is  not  rich  in  anything 
except  in  its  great  roads,  rising  and  falling  and  rising 
over  the  arches  of  the  Downs.  There  is  no  grandeur  in 
that  country  except  where  the  roads  touch  it,  and  then 
it  is  suddenly  changed.  Their  straightness  laid  across 
the  even  curves  of  its  Downs  makes  their  shape  stronger 
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Waitresses  at  the  Officers'"  Club, 
Montreuil. 
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and  more  noble.  Some  roads  speak  of  mystery,  and 
some  of  unchanging  purpose,  and  some  of  searching  after 
a  thing  that  is  lost,  but  those  straight  French  roads  across 
the  great  chalk  curves  of  Picardy  and  Artois  speak  of 
something  else.  They  recall  in  an  extraordinary  way, 
and  as  nothing  else  on  the  earth 
can,  the  effortless  movement  and 
magnificence  of  the  sea. 

From  the  ramparts  of  Mon- 
treuil  to  the  northwards  you  look 
over  the  valley  of  the  Canche  to 
the  Chartreuse  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Meadows,  a  long  white  build- 
ing built  after  the  Great  Chartreuse 
in  the  Dauphin^,  but  set  here 
among  pale  woods  of  beech  trees 
and  poplars  instead  of  dark  pines, 

and  grey  pinnacles  of  rock  at  the  top  of  a  valley  like  the 
end  of  the  world.  Between  the  two,  in  the  valley  below, 
goes  the  road  from  Boulogne  to  Arras.  It  must  always 
have  been  a  great  road  ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  in 
France.  It  passes  close  beneath  the  walls  of  Montreuil, 
and  through  a  great,  dark  avenue  of  chestnut  trees  and 
by  village  after  village,  beside  the  Canche;  by  Hesdin 
sleepy,  grey  town ;  and  then,  above  the  beautiful  wooded 
valley  of  the  Ternoise,  it  rises  to  the  arches  of  the 
Downs.  It  goes  by  St.  Pol,  whose  Count  six  hundred 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  Captains  of  France  in  the  wars 
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with  the  English  ;  and  by  Deadman's  Corner  and  an  old 
narrow  gateway  it  comes  into  the  cobbled  streets  of 
Arras. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  stood  in  the  Little  Place 
of  Arras  a  large  notice-board  in  English  with  a  warning 
that  nothing  should  be  touched  or  taken  away,  for  the 
Little  Place  was  to  be  preserved  in  its  ruin  as  war  had 
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left  it.  If  that  is  done  then  Arras  will  remain  always 
as  it  was  then,  one  of  the  rocks  visible  on  which  the 
great  waters  of  invasion  broke,  and  surged  and  broke 
again,  but  could  flow  no  further.  There,  in  the  centre  of 
Arras,  you  come  suddenly  on  the  dark  line  of  their 
highest  tide.  It  was  a  silent  town.  Its  houses  stood, 
though  scarcely  one  was  quite  whole.  All  their  shutters 
were  closed.  The  town  was  like  a  man  sleeping  in 
exhaustion  after  long  suffering. 
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You  went  through  little  streets  with  their  narrow 
sky  above  them,  and  then  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  you  turned  into  an  open  lane,  with  banks  on  either 
side  where  nettles  and  coltsfoot  and  loosestrife  grew. 
But  the  lane  was  paved  with  cobbles  and  its  banks  were 
heaps  of  bricks.  This  was  the  Little  Place,  and  in  it  all 
only  one  whole  thing  remained.  On  a  grey  fragment  of 
the  wall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  there  still  was,  unbroken, 
the  stone  face  of  a  man  weeping. 

You  came  into  Arras  from  the  west  by  villages  and 
fields  and  tall  trees.  You  went  out  of  it  to  the  east  into 
a  country  where  nothing  remained.  At  that  turning  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Little  Place  you  entered 
another  world.  It  was  as  if  a  window  had  suddenly  opened 
and  you  had  looked  through  it  at  the  full  ruin  of  war. 


Thirty  years  ago  M.  Jusserand  wrote  regretfully  in 
his  book  on  English  Wayfaring  Life : 

'  There  are  few  wayfarers  .  .  .  more  and  more 
rarely  do  we  see  the  pedlar  unstrap  his  pack  at  the  farm 
door  ...  or  hear  the  wandering  musician  pipe  inter- 
minably at  the  windows  his  monotonous  airs.  ...  It 
was  far  otherwise  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  many  were 
bound  to  a  wandering  life  and  started,  even  from 
infancy,  on  their  life-long  journeys.' 

It  was  the  gorgeous  variety  of  mediaeval  wayfaring 
life  and  the  natural  hospitality  of  the  old  roads  that  the 
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war  brought  back  to  the  roads  of  France.  Once  more 
all  life  moved  along  them,  though  they  led  it  onl}^  to  the 
house  of  death.  Men  lived  at  the  roadside  as  a  natural 
thing  and  without  suspicion.  The  roads  came  to  their 
own.     They  were  once  again  the  ways  of  swift  travel. 
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It  was  the  railways  that  seemed  the  antiquated  and 
cumbersome  things.  Lorries  roared  down  the  roads, 
rattling  the  very  bones  of  the  villages  at  night.  Staff 
cars  went  by  at  forty  and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  silent  as 
birds.  While  on  the  railways  near  them  slow  trains 
wandered  at  a  modest  five  miles  an  hour,  indifferent  to 
time,  leisurely  as  the  old  caravans,  trains  of  horse-boxes 
and    trucks,   with   soldiers   sitting   at   the  open   doors. 
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dangling  their  legs  above  the  wheels  as  they  watched 
the  purposeful  traffic  of  the  roads  that  hurried  past 
them. 

All  life  and  the  people  of  four  continents  met  and 
mixed  and  camped  on  the  great  roads.  English  soldiers 
making  tea  under  a  bank ;  Algerians  breaking  stones ; 
German  prisoners  marching  back  to  their  wired  camps 
with  the  tall  sentry-stands  like  pulpits  above  them ; 
cavalry  patrols  on  manoeuvre,  with  that  air  of  expectancy 
and  romance  which  horsemen  always  have ;  English 
officers  on  leave  waiting  with  their  packs  at  the  roadside 
'to  jump'  a  lorry  or  a  Staff  car  and  be  carried  a  little 
further  on  their  hundred  miles'  journey  across  country 
from  the  line  down  to  the  port ;  Chinamen  in  dark-blue 
clothes  and  every  kind  of  hat,  straw  hats  and  cloth  caps, 
bowlers  and  sou' westers,  without  regard  to  the  seasons, 
but  never  two  of  them  wearing  the  same  ;  and  nearer  the 
line,  battalions  coming  down  very  wearily  and  very 
slowly,  sometimes  with  their  bands  playing;  single 
soldiers  trudging  up  to  join  their  battalions ;  burial 
parties  waiting  outside  a  casualty  clearing  station  until 
the  grave  was  dug  ;  labour  companies  working  always 
at  the  roads — all  these  toiled  and  travelled  on  the  great 
roads. 

Everywhere  the  Army  had  set  up  its  signs.  It  had 
painted  the  name  of  each  village  large  upon  it ;  put  at 
the  street  corners  all  its  directions,  where  water  was  to 
be  got,  and  where  manure  was  to  be  dumped,  and  which 
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road  troops  were  to  take.  It  had  painted  its  notes  about 
demolition  charges  on  the  bridges,  and  sooner  or  later 
on  the  road  would  come  the  warning,  large  and  clear, 
'  Gas  Alert.' 

There  were  some  odd  signs.     At  the  corner  of  one 
village  street  one  hand  pointed  down  the  same  road  to  the 
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*  Manure  Dump  '  and  the  '  Cinema '  and  the  '  Cemetery.' 
Or  it  may  have  been  the  cinema  and  the  manure  dump 
and  the  cemetery,  or  the  cemetery  and  the  cinema  and 
the  manure  dump.  Life  and  death  went  always  too 
closely  together  for  it  to  matter  in  which  order  one  takes 
them. 

English  drivers  came  to  know  the  roads  of  northern 
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France  as  few  of  them  can  have  known  the  streets  of 
their  own  towns,  so  that  they  hardly  seemed  to  need 
their  eyes  to  see  them  and  drove  as  confidently  and 
swiftly  by  night  as  by  day.  They  came  to  know  them 
with  something  of  that  familiarity  which  the  wayfarers 
must  have  had  who  lived  their  lives  trudging  the  roads. 

All  this  traffic  of  war  mingled  with  the  older  life  of 
the  roads  and  left  it  indifferent.  The  cows  of  France 
still  wandered  down  the  middle  of  the  roads,  and  the 
hooded  carts  jogged  along  them  utterly  unconcerned. 
There  was  one  English  driver  whose  pride  it  was  that  he 
carried  a  German  gas-alarm  instead  of  a  horn,  a  battered 
brown  thing,  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  car  with  a  chock 
of  wood.  As  the  car  travelled  her  dutiful  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  he  lolled  in  his  seat  with  his  hat  over  one  eye, 
and  a  dangling  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  and  his  left  hand 
resting  listlessly  on  his  wheel,  he  would  swing  the  loose 
handle  of  the  thing  up  and  down  with  a  negligent  finger, 
and  then  it  was  as  if  a  little  devil  were  raging  and 
dancing  inside.  But  no  one  on  the  roads  troubled  about 
him.  Transport  moved  grudgingly  to  make  way ;  the 
cows  still  lumbered  drowsily  along ;  the  hooded  cars 
still  jogged  down  the  middle  of  the  road.  If  any  one 
started  at  the  noise  at  all  it  was  only  the  German 
prisoners  working  at  the  roadside.  So  impotent  had 
this  awful  voice  become  which  once  raised  trenches  in 
haste  and  fear  at  its  first  sound.  But  the  driver  never 
lost  his  faith  in  it.     Every  time  until  the  last  minute 
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— and  more  than  once  beyond  it — he  held  on  his  way, 
superbly  confident  that  his  little  devil  would  clear  it 
for  him. 

There  was  hospitality  on  the  road.  Once  more  a 
wayfarer  could  knock  at  a  house  door  without  suspicion. 
Every  one  travelled  by  the  road,  and  took  his  chances 
of  the  road  and  asked  for  hospitality  or  help  where  he 
needed  them.  What  a  common  Church  must  have  been 
to  the  wayfarers  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  was  a  common 
uniform  to  the  wayfarers  on  the  roads  of  war. 

By  night  the  roads  were  full  of  the  mystery  of  many 
things  moving  very  quietly  in  the  darkness.  Behind  the 
lines,  except  in  the  towns  where  all  lights  were  put  out, 
Staff  cars  carried  their  searchlights  undimmed.  It  was 
in  the  sweep  of  their  beams  that  one  saw,  momentarily, 
the  silent  crowding  wayfarers  moving  through  the  night — 
the  dusty  battalions,  the  long  lines  of  unlighted  lorries, 
and  the  cavalry,  five  to  ten  miles  of  it  at  a  time,  moving 
at  a  walk  in  double  file  with  a  little  jingle  of  accoutre- 
ments and  a  glow  of  cigarettes.  One  saw  them  for  a 
moment  in  that  sudden,  hard  light,  which  showed  them 
clear  in  every  detail,  in  a  little  circle  framed  by  the  dark- 
ness, yet  made  them  strangely  mysterious  and  unreal-^ 

As  if  the  clear  beam  had  created  them 
Out  of  the  darkness. 

Then  in  a  moment  they  had  ceased  to  exist. 

They  were  always  wonderful,  those  roads,  but  they 
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came  to  their  full  grandeur  when  they  crossed  the  battle- 
fields. Over  that  waste  which  was  like  a  tumbled, 
angry  sea,  with  here  and  there  a  wreck  floating  on  it, 
trees  that  stood  up  like  shattered  masts,  villages  that 
were  so  broken  down  that  they  were  like  old  hulls  float- 
ing at  water  level — across  that  waste  the  roads  were 
more  than  roads.  Where  all  had  been  destroyed  they 
were  ceaselessly  renewed,  and  that  unending  toil  made  it 
seem  as  if,  magically,  they  alone  had  escaped  destruction. 
Those  roads  of  France  through  the  emptiness  of  war 
left  you  with  a  feeling  of  their  awful  strength  and 
permanence.  Their  trees  were  shattered,  their  fields 
broken,  their  villages  blown  away  like  little  heaps  of 
dust  in  the  wind,  but  the  roads  themselves  remained. 
They  seemed  as  firmly  planted  as  the  hills.  They 
seemed  the  only  work  of  men  that  could  ever  endure. 
Until  one  did  indeed  feel  that  when  all  the  world  is 
passing,  when  the  cities  have  crumbled,  and  the  seas 
have  dried  and  the  hills  themselves  have  fallen  to 
pieces,  the  last  thing  that  the  gods  will  see  before  it  has 
all  turned  to  a  little  puff  of  smoke  will  be  one  of  the 
great  roads,  passing  from  ridge  to  ridge,  white,  un- 
changed, unswerving,  imperturbable,  the  first  thing  that 
men  made  and  the  last  to  disappear. 
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Seine,  valley  of,  38. 

River,  71. 

Sixth  Frehch  Army,  the,  40. 
Smith,    Major    Corbett,    extract   from 
The  Retreat  from  Mons,  112. 

story  of    an    unknown    British 

soldier  at  St.  Quentin,  118. 

Soissons,  113. 

Somme  country,   9,  26,   30,  40,   121, 
124,  127,  130,  132,  134,  136,  137. 

first  English  battle  of,  26. 

old  battlefield,  43. 

River,   55,  77,  89  ;   descriptions 

of,  59,  60. 

battles  of,  60,  63,  65,  67,  68,  69- 

71,  80,  83,  85,  100. 

Henry  v.'s  march  along,  71-74, 


77- 

crossings  of,  69,  78,  79,  80,  112. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis, /«/a«d?  Voyage, 

109,  no,  112-115. 

Tank   Corps,    British,    in    battle    of 

Amiens,  99. 
Tara  Hill,  124. 
Ternoise,  valley  of,  167. 


Thiepval,  85. 

Turenne,  Marshal,  142,  144,  145,  146. 

Urban  vi..  Pope,  149,  150. 
Usna  Hill,  124. 

Vauban,  161. 
Vermand,  89. 
Verne,  Jules,  30. 
Villers-Bretonneux,  43,  78,  89. 
Vimy  Ridge,  134. 

Voyennes,  ford  and  Roman  Road  at, 
78,  79,  80. 

Waterloo,  78,  100. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  78. 

Wilhelm  11.,  ex-Emperor  of  Germany, 

25- 
Wiltshire,  villages  of,  8. 
'Wipers  Tower,'  157. 

Ypres,  26,  100,  165. 

Cloth  Hall  of,  124. 

battles  of,  141,  144,   146,   148, 

151,  154,  157. 
Tower  at  Rye.     See  Rye. 
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